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—»>————_ 


N old professional friend who lives 
a hundred miles from London, 
and had rattled up to give evi- 
dence in a railway compensa- 

sie tion case, looked in last night 

for half-an-hour’s gossip about things in gene- 
ral, and architecture in particular. Although 
of the old school, he is one of those who fully 
appreciate the intellectual stir of the day, and 
anticipate great things from it in due time. 
So far from pooh-poohing young men and 
their “wild visions,”—insisting on rigorous 
adherence to precedent,—and discouraging that 
freedom of thought which is beginning to 
show itself amongst them, he looks to them 
hopefully, agreeing with those who think that 
the destinies of a nation depend upon its boys. 
He would like to see a little less flippancy and 
self-conceit in some cases, but, as he good- 
naturedly says, when their knowledge in- 
creases, their own deficiencies will become 
more apparent, and they will view with greater 
consideration the short-comings of others. 
“It is not because I have been five-and-forty 
years in the profession,” he says, “that I am 
to expect implicit assent to all my opinions, 
and blind deference to all my suggestions, on 
the part of those who are but now entering it: 
fashions have changed, though principles are 
permanent, views are extended, facilities are 
greater; the little that the youngsters do 
know is all in accordance with the present 
state of knowledge, and it is easier for them 
to advance on that than for one who has 
already run a race, and would perhaps have 
to ‘try back’ at starting.” 

Our friend has never joined the Institute, 
because of the narrow clause which makes mea- 
suring for artificers a disqualification : he has 
given up this part of his practice for these five 
years past (a thing not easy to do in the coun- 
try), but he protests, very justly, against this 
ground of exclusion, and on principle will not 
join the body. Nevertheless, he regards it 
with great interest, and nearly his first inquiry 
was to know what had been done at the meet- 
ing on Monday evening last. “They sadly 
want a better room,” he remarked. “I at- 
tended a meeting last session, when Earl de 
Grey was presiding in his pleasant way, and 
had neither seat nor air for two mortal hours. 
Government ought to find them rooms; but 
as, perhaps, this is not likely, a coalition 
should be formed with other societies, and a 
fitting building erected for their joint use. 
And now tell me what was done. Did the 
meeting confirm the report of the council, or 
had your gentle remonstrance last week any 
effect ?” 

The report was not considered. When the 
honorary secretary was about t) read the 
document for consideration, Mr. Thomson sug- 
gested that this was not necessary, giving the 
council a hint that it had already caused an- 
noyance enough without repetition, and he 
then moved its confirmation. — Mr. Pownall 
equally deplored its severity, and seconded 
the proposition.—Mr. Wild thought it should 
be read.—Mr, Donaldson defended the report : 
Rot giving a medal was a loss to the Institute, 








he considered ; the council had not determined | 
on that report without extreme regret, but 
were impelled to it by a sense of duty.—Mr. 
Barry, jun., on the part of young members 
like himself, wished to urge upon the council 
that the competitors would necessarily be stu- 
dents, and that perfect works should not be 
looked for.—Finding that the discussion was 
likely to interfere with the business of the 
evening, the consideration of the subject was 
referred to a special meeting, to be held next 
Monday, when a second report from the coun- 
cil, on the disqualification clause, will also be 
brought up, which we may expect will recom- 
mend, in deference to the opinion of the last 
special meeting, some modification, at all 
events, of the objectionable and injurious 
regulation. 

‘* Well,” said our friend, “I sincerely hope 
that the council will, after all, be persuaded to 
vote a medal to one of the competitors. They 
must have given much time to the endeavour, 
and should be encouraged to future efforts.” 

One of our correspondents, we remarked, who 
signs himself “‘ An Unsuccessful Competitor,” 
but (very properly) does not identify his design, 
states that he gave much thought, and the whole 
of his leisure time for nearly five months, to the 
exclusion of all other study, in the preparation 
of his drawings. He continues,—* The time 
that I have spent over the drawings I do not 
regret, further than I begin to doubt whether 
it would not have been more profitably em- 
ployed in studying some of the many branches 
of knowledge which it is necessary to master 
fully to understand our noble art; for I feel 
aware that a lifetime is hardly sufficient to 
acquire a competent knowledge of it, much 
less the scanty time of an articled clerk; but 
still, as I strove my best (though that best was 
perhaps trifling), my defeat shall only inspire 
me with more ardour to pursue that path to 
which you constantly exhort us.” This is 
the right feeling, isn’t it? 

To continue, however, as to the Institute :* 
the medals for next year are offered for the 
best essay “On the Distinctive Style of Inigo 
Jones,” the best essay “ On rendering Houses 
Fire-proof,” and the best design for “ Pub- 
lic Baths and Laundries.” The paper of 
the evening was on some remarkable Brick 
Buildings of the Medizval Period in the north- 
east of Germany and on the Coast of the Baltic, 
by Mr. Charles Fowler, the younger, of which 
you will see notes in THE Buruper hereafter. 
It was very discreetly written and modestly 
delivered. 

Mr. Smirke pointed out the great neglect 
of brickwork in England, and showed how 
much more intelligently, so to speak, this 
material was used through Germany.— Mr. 
Fowler, senior, confirmed this by some in- 
stances. 

“Once get the brick duty off, as you 
have already said,” urged our companion, 
“and improvement in the use of the ma- 
terial would be certain to follow. Only 
those who have themselves seen the hovels in 
which the rural poor live, and the demoraliza- 
tion resulting from the want of separate sleep- 
ing-rooms, can rightly appreciate the import- 
ance of removing this impost, which increases 
so immensely the cost of decent dwellings. 
Apropos of Mr. Fowler, whose name you men- 
tioned, the verdict in his case, reported last 
week,t was surely unjust, and contrary to the 
summing up of the Chief Baron.” 





* Messrs. James Bell, Andrew Moseley, and John Which- 
cord, were removed from the class of Associates to that of 
Fellows: and Frederick Lawford was ele¢eted an Associate. 


It unquestionably seems so. The amount 
of outlay on which the commission was to be 
paid was fixed at 40,000/., to carry out the 
design so far as then determined on ; but this 
surely did not justify the magistrates when 
they determined on further works—works not 
contemplated by the original drawings, but addi- 
tional—in refusing to pay the architect for 
his trouble in designing and superintending 
them. 

‘Competitions seem always to bring trouble. 
By the way, can you tell me anything about 
the designs submitted for St. Thomas’s 
Church, Newport? A friend of mine, resident 
in Cork, has written me a letter on the subject, 
which does not agree at all with the statement in 
your journal of January the 12th. He says,— 


‘A young lad, who has been a couple of 
years assistant in an architect’s office in this 
city (Cork), stated publicly some time since 
that he had furnished plans for a new church 
(St. Thomas, Newport),which plans had won the 
premium of 507. A perspective design has been 
lithographed and extensively circulated in Cork, 
under which is printed —‘‘ New Church of Saint . 
Thomas, Newport; John Jones, Architect. 
This design won the first premium of 50/.” 
The design is a mere copy, and such as, I 
am sure, could not succeed in any reasonable 
competition, where talent of any pretension is 
exhibited. I should like to know the truth of 
the matter, and if the “ boy Jones ” is revelling 
in a reputation surreptitiously obtained, it is 
but due to all parties to expose the matter.’ 

Has the matter been decided?” continued 
our visitor. 

Of the lithograph you speak of we know 
nothing ; certainly, however, no such name as 
Jones was amongst the favourites, and the 
decision has only just now been made in 
favour of Mr. Daukes, by a majority of twelve 
to eight. Some of the opponents of the suc- 
cessful competitor say they intend to remem- 
ber that he has stated his design could be 
carried out for 6,000/. 

* Ah, the old story, I suppose. And what 
about the competition for re-arranging that 
very interesting church in Norwich,—St. 
Peter’s, Mancroft, — advertised in Tus 
BuILDER, a few weeks since?” 

That also has been decided. The plans 
sent in were numerous, and the committee, on 
Tuesday in last week, selected one by Mr. R. 
M. Phipson, as best adapted to their views. 
The estimate of the entire expense here is given 
as 1,580/., and it is intended to commence at 
the east end of the church, and progress west- 
ward as subscriptions flowin. It appears that 
the Rev. Charles Turner, Minister of St. 
Peter’s, Mancroft, although a subscriber of 
201. towards the fund, stated that as the sum 
required exceeded 1,200/. (the amount contem- 
plated), he would become an additional donor 
of 50/., if the requisite number of other 
donors would join him with similar sums. 
According to the design, the upper part of 
both aisles will be separated by parclose 
screens, and the organ will be removed within 
the arch at the west end. Our informant, I 
may tell you, says that it is proposed to estab- 
lish a society at Norwich, on the plan of the 
Cannynge Society, at Bristol, to aid in ob- 
taining the complete restoration of this church, - 

“And what have they determined on at 
Bradford with regard to the plans for the new 
workhouse there ?” 

Why there also they have come to a deter- 
mination. After long battling on most un- 
sound points, the Committee have decided in 





t See p. 79, ante, 


favour of a design by Messrs. Lockwood and 
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Mawson. The building, we understand, is to 
be a six-class workhouse, to accommodate 300 
inmates, with capability for future extension in 
case of need, and the cost, inclusive of site, is 
put down at nearly 10,000/. 

* Well, now let us talk of something else. 
Have you read ‘Shirley ?’ ” 





PROFESSOR COCKERELL’S LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Tue professor, in his fifth lecture, Jan. 31, 
reminded the students of the dictum of Wren, 
“that the principles of architecture are now 
rather the studies of antiquity than fancy ;” 
whoever, indeed, undertakes the pursuit of this 
venerable science must discover in it the same 
fixity which the great moral and physical laws 
of nature have preserved from the beginning. 
History displays in every page of the genera- 
tion from Adam, the same identical motives 
and aspirations in respect of this art, which 
our own hearts confess in more or less inten- 
sity at the present day. The materials of 
stone, wood, and iron, and the mechanical and 
se hone means, are the same in principle, 

owever enlarged and developed by experience. 

Man himself, the days of whose years are so 
limited, the half of his brief existence spent in 
pupilage, must be the creature of imitation, 
and is feats during periods to be the mere 
victim of the fashion of opinion—fluctuating 
and various. On the whole, a concurrence of 
judgment approves and establishes forms and 
powers, the alteration of which it is presump- 
tuous to attempt, however they may be de- 
veloped and improved. 

The old sin of pride and presumption 
denies these doctrines, and, akin to the prompt- 
ings of the. Babylonians, “ Go to, let us make 
us a name; go to, let us build a tower, whose 
top shall reach unto the clouds,”—we have 
modern aspirations after a new style, and a 
catholicity of that style imposed on the public; 
but when we ask its principles and descrip- 
tion, it sinks, like the Babylonian tower, into a 
vision, of which they themselves have lost the 
tracings. Such overweening conceits can lead 
to no practical good, and any attempt in the 
student to reduce them to paper, in a tangible 
form, will savour of aberration, and lead to a 
strait waistcoat,—he will never persuade man- 
kind to follow his inventions unless they are 
founded ‘on their experience and their previous 
acceptance. 

In the practice of our art abundant occa- 
sions of originality arise in the new wants of 
society, and in the new materials furnished us 
by the sciences, especially in these times ; and 
in their new adaptation to cases, requirements, 
and circumstances, there is always abundant 
space for invention, properly so called. The 
public, and even we, as artists, too often mis- 
take the form for the thing, the ornament for 
the substance. No man was more original than 
Wren, according to the above definition, but 
inasmuch as he used the classical orders, he 
is esteemed only asacopyist. Wren sought the 
essence of the requirement, the true principles, 
the just idea of the design proposed. He made 
all bend to these; the dress, the wig, and the 
ruffles he applied as a matter of course, and in 
deference to the fashions of the day. He, no 
doubt, largely admitted the motto of his con- 
temporary, Mr. Pepys, ‘‘ Mens cujusque, is 
est quisque.” ‘The student should well consider 
these examples, and no lack of inventive 
opportunity would be complained of. The 
mind of the work was one thing, the decoration 
was another; as different in true nobility as 
soul and body; and the first. need not be sug- 
gested as the highest subject for his contem- 
plation. These visionary aspirations after 
novelty, derived chiefly, in fact, from the 
abuse alluded to, the adherence to the form 
and not the matter,—this seeking after exterior 
fashion it was that made us Roman, Greek, 
Gothic by turns, as if their reproduction 
alone constituted architecture; and this dis- 
gust sickened the amateur, who could not 
penetrate to the soul of the work within, and 
made him call for novelty. 

The proofs of this fact abounded—churches 
were Grecian, and for the last twenty years 
have been Gothic—intensely Roman Catholic ; 
the sense’ has been wanting to understand, 





that we do not want a Greek temple for the 
reception of a cryselephantine statue; nor a 
Roman church for processions, and a sight 
only of the Eucharist, but a Protestant audi- 
torium suited to Anglican ritual; to which 
great purpose all form of dress, of whatever 
order and fashion, must bend and adapt itself : 
and whoever studied the unvarying principles 
of the sublime and beautiful, will adjust this 
dress in such manner as to reconcile the forms 
and the requirements the great masters have 
always found. 

There was some excuse for our fully in the 
ignorance which half a century of war had 
plunged the fine arts into; but now for more 
than thirty years we have studied the arts of 
peace, we had recurred to all sorts of examples 
which furnished the beautiful, and like novices 
had endeavoured to reproduce them by turns, 
doggedly. The next stage was, to see if in 
each of these the same principles were not 
latent ; and so by studying principles we should 
emancipate ourselves from the puerile fetters 
of imitation. 

Having traced the elementary materials of 
architectural composition, the professor pro- 
ceeded to the combination of the whole, and in 
this, together with unity and order, the princi- 
ple of gradation was one of the most essential ; 
the repetition of the same elements in different 
dimensions was the only way to convey one 
end of proportion, viz., magnitude ; in the green 
leaves of the wild rose tree, as compared with 
the garden tree,—in the human hand or fingers, 
as compared with the monkey’s, an admirable 
gradation of the same feature is observable, 
the relations of which it behoved us carefully 
to measure; in the use of columnar or arched 
architecture this was the great secret of suc- 
cess, especially understood by the Greeks, by 
Palladio, and the Goths, so called; and this 
was illustrated by some scenic drawings from 
various sources, and especially the labours of 
Canina. 

Material magnitude was as nothing com- 
pared to the relative magnitude, obtained by 
gradation of parts. The historical painter of a 
group, and the decorative painter of a series of 
flowers and fruit, would take care to gradate 
the elements of his composition, and there was 
no principle more fundamental. 

It was on this principle that domes, as in 
the admirable group at St. Maria della Salute 
at Venice, and the spires at Litchfield, gave so 
much pleasure and magnitude; comparison by 
gradation enabled us to estimate composition ; 
pleasing variety and grouping were delightfully 
displayed in both these examples. No single 
element was large or small but by comparison, 
and comparison with forms of its own nature 
was the best. Trines (as at Litchfield) were 
advantageous; he must, therefore, condemn 
the single tower of our modern churches; he 
had hoped to find a composite work in a 
great town which had recently built a great 
church; when he at Jength found the eternal 
lithograph, by which every architect advertises 
his work in these days, there, to his disap- 
pointment, was the single tower, attenuated, 
indeed, because not fed with a lusty peal of 
bells as formerly, but still a staring tower— 
always the same—the size not estimated be- 
cause it had not other towers. or objects of 
gradation. 

Whatever might besaidagainst Queen Anne’s 
churches, it was certain, he thought, that for 
appropriateness to ritual and architectural in- 
vention, as to structure and composition, 
nothing done since them in this country could 
compare with them. 








SINKING FUND FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 


By the time our next publication will haveap- 
peared, the minister’s scheme forcarrying on the 
business of the Office of Works will probably 
have been placed before the public: what that 
proposition may be of course is at present 
veiled in obscurity. It is hoped that it may 
comprise some of the features in the plan sug- 
gested some few weeks since. It will be re- 
membered that it was suggested to place. under 
a separate and independent commission all new 
works sanctioned by Parliament; that the cost 
of the same should form a separate stock, or 
fund,—the interest and the further sum neces- 
sary for its redemption, after a lengthened 





period, being the annual charge to he pro- 


vided by Parliament; thus, for in 
instead of charging the country, within a periog 
of fifteen years, the whole expense of th 
Houses of Parliament, it would be perhg 
annually 6 or 7 per cent. upon the outlay, 
charge scarcely to be felt. This importan 
work might be carried out to the great advan. 
tage of the country, by the employment of 
thousands, and throw upon our posterity 
reasonable burthen for advantages 
sessed. The office of “ Works” will be sepa. 
rated from that of “ Woods.” Lord Carlisle 
will, we believe, leave both. 








A GLANCE AT THE NELSON MONUMENT, 


Or Nelson, a name dear to every true Briton, 
the memory is here embalmed in the heart of 
London, and the public waits with patient 
watchfulness for the three halting illustrations 
of his brilliant exploits, which are destined for 
the base of this column. 

Occasionally, since the removal of the 
velum, I have paused before the sculptured 
chef-d’euvre which faces the Admiralty, and 
which appropriately describes what, in early 
ages, might be called the apotheosis of the 
hero (a work that must assure every lover of 
the arts that there is talent in the land, of that 
pre-eminent merit which, if encouraged, might 
class us on a parity with any nation), and it 
has amused me to hear the passing and some. 
times wayward remarks of the peripatetics— 
as thus: “ How bold,” said one damsel to 
another, ‘‘ how beautiful, how truthful, are 
these castings! How well judged the legend 
—the last words of the great commander— 
England expects every man will do his duty!” 
A tar and his mate succeeded the young ladies, 
eulogizing, in technical phraseology to which 
I cannot do justice, the compacted but well- 
defined groups of sailors and marines, to 
whom, next to the admiral, they imputed the 
victory, only regretting that his Honour did 
not come into port to be paid off and receive 
his prize money.* An old lady, following on 
the gangway, remarked to a very reverend- 
looking ecclesiastic, with a shovel hat,—“ My 
dear, if this sterling metal were distributed to 
curates on short commons, or to the children 
of our school, how much good would result 
from the bounty! however, it is a work of 
passing merit, but wherefore put these words 
in gold letters?+ It would appear that the 
monition were needed,—that men now-a-days 
are reluctant,—or that Nelson’s last words were 
forgotten !” 

Another lady condemned the legend alto- 
gether, as an adage on the simplicity that 
should characterize sculpture, vowing that the 
motto would be as appropriate on a garter for 
Achilles as erected by the ladies of England! 

Many were the reflections uttered, for none 
passed by in silence; some even observing on 
the artist’s name, which he had bronzed over, 
seeing that the gilder had also emblazoned 
it, by mistake or in compliment. 

Ruinours and reports were uttered as to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests; these 
I suppress, being unwilling to expose some 
tinkering and Gothism done on the work which 
has come to my knowledge. 

With respect to the artist’s name, let me 
only observe, you can read it on our coins, on 
our pictures, always on our literary works; 
and it occurs to me that, although Lysippus 
would not sculpture his name on the figure 0 
a Venus, he might on the pedestal. Times are 
past when the tyrant ordered his titles on the 
entablature of the Temple,—when the artist, to 
insure his fame, graved his own on the stone, 
and that of the monarch on the plaster above 
it. QuoONDAM. 








Sr. Mary’s, Taunron.—The editor of the 
Somerset Gazette, after extracting our notice 
of the evil effects of iron on Wrington Church, 
points to the tower of St. Mary’s Church, 
‘Taunton, as affording another instance of the 
mischief so done, and urges, as we did some time 
ago, that this structure should be attended to. 








* We heard an old sailor, who served with Nelson, take 
two technical objections the other day to Mr. Caréw’s very 
able work, which may be worth inquiry. First, he pronounced 
against the possibility of a spar coming iato the position 
that shown in the sculpture; and secondly, as to the negra 
with a musket in his hands, that no black in that ship wes 
permitted to use ww ED, 





¢ Since bronzed, 
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Principals 16 ft., centré to centre. 
Purlins 6 in. by 8 in. 


ROOF OVER BOSTON DEPOT OF BOSTON AND ALBANY RAILWAY. 
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Common Rafters 4} in. by 3} in. and 2 ft. apart. 
Boarding 1 in. thick. 
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ROOF OF THE BOSTON AND ALBANY 
RAILWAY. 
Tuts roof is a very good specimen of 
American carpentry. It is remarkable on the 


co-relation of the scantlings to those of the 
lumber brought to Boston. 

It must be borne in mind, in examining any 
American construction, that the price of skilled 
labour is so high, that the efforts of their 
architects and engineers are always directed 
to simplify the mechanical execution. We 
must not then seek for elaborate framing, nor 
economy of material. The price of the latter 
is often insignificant when compared with that 
of its conversion ; but in all cases the scant- 
lings are made to suit those of the usual 
supply. 

This roof is covered with Welch slates, and | 
it has often to support a great weight of snow. | 








ON THE LIFE, THE GENIUS, AND THE 
WORKS OF GIACOMO BAROZZI DA | 
VIGNOLA.* 


Upon the principle so well laid down by 
Milizia, “That the best method of praising 
able artists is by making known their works,” 
I will now proceed with a few remarks upon 
the executed works of Vignola at Rome, com- 
mencing with the little church of Sant. Andrea 
a Ponte Molle, on the Via Flaminia. 

The building was erected by Julius III., in 
commemoration of his escape on St. Andrew’s 
day, 1527, from the German soldiery during 
the sack of Rome; and among the various 
inscriptions in the adjoining Villa di Papa 
Giulio, Boissard gives the following as con- 
nected with this church :—“ In the neighbour- 
ing temple let thanks be given to God and 
St. Andrew ; and let them (the visitors) pray 
for abundant health and eternal life to Julius 
III., Pontifex Maximus, to Baldwin his bro- 
ther, and to their whole family.” 

This church is of a rectangular plan, of 
very moderate dimensions, and is chiefly re- 
markable for its resemblance in general exte- 
nor character to some of the small Roman 
temples. There is a great charm and beauty 
in the simplicity of the design, and the elegant 
details all bespeak the most careful study. 
Milizia in his brusque way has some smart 
criticisms upon it, acknowledging at the same 
time that it was a work generally praised. 

In the immediate vicinity of the church of 
St. Andrea is situate the Villa Papa Giulio, 
commenced in 1550, by order of » wn Il. 
I will not occupy the time of this meeting by a 
description of this building,—with which, 
Probably, nearly all present are familiar,— 
either with the building itself, or the charm- 
ing illustrations of it by Percier and Fon- 
taine. I cannot, however, resist the observa- 








tion that for the harmonious arrangement of 
the plan, for its style and character, for the re- 
finement and delicacy of the enrichments, it is 
a model of suburban architecture. Ammanati 
in his fountains and ninfeo, and Zucchero in 
his beautiful paintings of the porticoes, have 
contributed much to its effect, but it is to the 
master-hand of Vignola, which guided and 
directed the whole, that we must award the 
alm. 

My friend, Mr. James Morant Lockyer, who 
has with great credit given much attention to 
the study of numismatics, more particularly in 
reference to architectural representations upon 
medals, has kindly lent me a medal of Julius 
III., engraved both in Stern’s and Letarouilly’s 
works, upon which the Villa Papa Giulio is 
shown with two small cupolas surmounting the 
circular staircase and corresponding wing 
building. The effect in the medal is so suc- 
cessful, that I am induced to wish these late- 
ral cupolas had been introduced in the building 
itself. 

Near to the Villa Papa Giulio is the Vigna 
Giulia, and from their close vicinity and the 
resemblance in the names, the one building 
has sometimes been taken for the other in the 
works of Vassari and other authors. I am 
inclined to think the hand of Vignola may be 
traced on this latter building; it is an ex- 
tremely picturesque composition, and quite 
worthy of him. Letarouilly has treated this 
subject in his usual perfect manner, and he 
ascribes the design to Sansovino and Peruzzi. 
Giorgio Vassari states that he himself was the 
first who designed it, adding rather indig- 
nantly, “ that he was not one of those who 
made designs to please the capricious fancy of 
the Pope, and which were afterwards obliged 
to be corrected by Michelangelo and Vig- 
nola.” From this passage it would almost 
appear that Barozzi was really concerned in 
the design, but I have no doubt so careful an 
author as Letarouiily has good reasons for 
attributing the work to Sansovino and Peruzzi, 
and I am only doing justice to these two great 
architects in observing that the work in 

uestion is, at all events, worthy of Vignola. 
‘lhe Villa Lanti, at Bagnaia, near to Viterbo, 
has also been ascribed to Vignola : it resembles 
his style, but it is not sufficiently refined and 

pure for that master. 

At the Palazzo Farnese, Vignola executed 
the magnificent apartment so well known as the 
Caracci Gallery, with a portion of the Cortile, 
together with the decorations of seyeral doors 
and windows, the most satisfactory details of 
which will be found in Letarouilly, who has 
also given as the works of Vignola the lateral 

orticoes or loggie on the Capitol, the small 

alazzo Spada in the Via di Capo di Ferro, 
the Palazzo Nari, and a small palace at the 
extremity of the Piazza Navona. We have 





In reference to the entrance to the Farnese 
Gardens at Rome, I will again refer to the 
useful work on doorways by Professor Donald- 
son: “ It is useful, however, to consider whe- 
ther this is an example to be entirely followed 
without reserve ; certainly not; but there are 
so few blemishes to remark, that it may appear 
almost unnecessary to notice them. It must 
be allowed, however, that the columns require 
being elevated above the level of the ground 
by a plinth. The rustications of the columns 
may be somewhat objected to as not suffi- 
ciently pure, but the harmony of the whole 
composition would have been destroyed had 
they been without: the attic is not sufficiently 
high,—its proper proportions would have 
been to have equalled the entablature in 
height; this would have raised the plinth 
more above the cornice, and prevented its 
being intercepted by the projection of the 
latter. Some subsequent architect, with a 
taste as profane as it was daring, has intro- 
duced above this capo d’opera of Vignola an 
attic, with caryatides, deteriorating materially 
its effect, and causing the deformity to be 
attributed to our great architect.” 


Now Milizia, who is generally not very 
sparing in his censure, is not quite so indig- 
nant as the writer whom I have just quoted 
with respect to this “ profane addition;” he 
merely says, “ Ma lattico con quelle cariatidi 
é troppo grande,” and upon referring to my 
own rough notes I find that I was imnocent 
enough to treat it as one design. Many, how- 
ever, I dare say, will consider that the author 
of the work on doorways has, in this instance, 
proved himself the best critic of the three, and 
that the addition must consequently be con- 
demned as— 


‘* A blot that will be still a blot, in spite 
Of all that grave apologists may write.’’ 


At the death of Michelangelo, in 1564, 
Vignola, in conjunction with Pirro Ligorio, 
was elected as his successor as architect to St. 
Peter’s, with the strictest injunctions from 
Pius IV. not in any way to alter the design 
made by Michelangelo. Vignola’s coadjutor, 
however, thought proper to disobey these 
commands, in consequence of which he was 
dismissed, and Vignola remained as sole archi- 
tect, and he so continued for the space of nine 
years, up to the time of his death. The lateral 
cupolas are his, and are well worthy of his 
master-hand. Milizia’s praise of them is as 
concise as it is expressive,—‘ Sono del Vig- 
nola e sono belle!” I am inclined to the opi- 
nion that no other part of St. Peter’s was 
designed by Vignola, but that he merely put 
in execution the designs of his great prede- 
cessor. 

Through the patronage of Cardinale Alexan- 
dro Farnese, Vignola was appointed i 





also the celebrated doorway of “ San Lorenzo 





* See page 74 ante. _ 


in Damaso,” 


to design the important church of the Jesuits. 
This great work was commenced in 1568 ; its 
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plan is that of a Latin cross, the length 216 
feet, and the width 115 feet. The building was 
only carried up as far as the cornice by Vig- 
nola: it was completed by Giacomo della Porta, 
or according to Milizia, “Il resto fu esagerato 
da Giacomo della Porta.” 

The garden front of the Pallazzo dei Fio- 
rentini, in the Campo Marzo, is attributed to 
Vignola : it is a graceful composition, and has 
lately formed the subject of a work by the 
Cavalieri Folchi, a copy of which has been 
presented to the Institute by the author during 
the present session. 

The two lateral loggie of the Capitol are 
attributed to Vignola by Letarouilly: they are 
of extreme grace and simplicity, and their effect 
considerably enhanced by the grand flights of 
steps upon which they rest. 

The Porta del Popolo is also said to be by 
Vignola; it is not, however, a very first-rate 
production, and I am not particularly anxious 
to claim it for my favourite. Some contend 
that the front only towards the Via Flaminia is 
by Vignola, and that towards the city by 
Michelangelo. 

I am not aware that there are any other im- 
portant works at Rome by Barozzi requiring 
notice. Mr. Donaldson has suggested that parts 
of the Villa d’Esté at Tivoli, particularly the 
central loggia of the front next the gardens, 
are by his hand, and I am inclined to the same 
opinion. 

Of Vignola’s works at Bologna, my friend 
Mr. Newman, who was there last year, has 
kindly lent me a sketch of the Loggia dei 
Banchi, a wing of San Petronio. Mr. Newman 
is of opinion that the facade was altered only, 
and not altogether designed by Vignola; the 
lower pilasters without bases, and the pro- 
portion of the arches induce a belief that the 
upper part alone must be attributed to our 
great master. Mr. Newman has also kindly 
furnished me with a powerful sketch of the 
palace built for Achille Bocchi. This is a 
noble production, and a glorious example of 
Vignola’s genius for the grand and sublime, 
as well as the refined and elegant. Its massive 
grandeur reminds us of the Florentine palaces. 

Of the great church, ‘Santa Maria degli 
Angeli,” at Assisi, I regret I cannot speak 
from personal observation, but the difficulty 
has been obviated through the kindness of Mr. 
Donaldson, he having furnished me with a 
plan of the building taken by himself, in the 
year 1818. The dimensions are immense,—the 
extreme length inside the walls being no less 
than 347 feet, and the width 180 feet; but, 
notwithstanding this colossal size, I am far 
from considering it, in point of architecture, as 
the greatest work of Vignola; the plan pre- 
senting no new or striking features, and effect 
appearing to have been produced by magnitude 

one, The first stone was laid 25th March, 
1569, only four years before Vignola’s death, 
and Alessi and Giulio Danti are said to have 
had the superintendence of the building after 
Vignola’s designs. 

fn the year 1832 this church was consider- 
ably damaged by an earthquake, but it has 
been since repaired, and, at the present time, 
is not merely celebrated as the work of Vig- 
nola, but as containing a superb fresco, ‘‘ The 
Vision of St. Francis,” a capo d’opera by one 
of our own century, Overbeck. 

Of the great ducal palace at Piacenza, I 
have no illustration. My friend Mr. Falkener 
informs me that it is by no means one of Vig- 
nola’s finest productions. I will proceed 
therefore to bring before the notice of the 
meeting Barozzi’s greatest work, Caprarola. 

Near to Viterbo, and distant about twenty- 
six miles from Rome, stands this capo d’opera 
of Vignola. The situation, on the sides of 
Monte Cimino, is wild and romantic, com- 
manding magnificent views on all sides, and 
presenting the most striking points as the 
spectator approaches. The bold and rugged 
site no doubt influenced the architect in giving 
that fortress-like character to his building, 
alike suitable to the situation and to the stormy 
and turbulent times in which it was built. 

Vassari says that the original design for the 
fortress of Caprarola was by Antonio San 
Gallo, who had much practice in engineering 
and military architecture. I do not consider 
that this circumstance at all detracts from the 
merit of Vignola’s subsequent share of the 
design, for it must have acquired as much (if 
mot: more) skill to adapt his palace to San 


Gallo’s foundations as to have originated the 
palace fortress itself. 

The plan is pentagonal with bastions at the 
angles, and while thus partaking of a military 
character the architecture of the elevation is 
civil and palatial. Terrace surmounts terrace, 
the one communicating with the other by noble 
wide flights of steps. The basement is raised 
upon its sub-basement, excavated from the 
solid bed of rock, while two beautiful orders, 
towering proudly above these masses, sur- 
mount the pile. Grandeur and_ sublimity 
reign without; beauty, grace, and harmony 
preside within. Well, indeed, might old 
Daniel Barbaro exclaim, when the first view 
burst upon him, “ La presenza @ maggior della 
fama.” 

The arrangement of the plan is a master- 
piece of skill; the circular court one of the 
most charming and harmonious compositions 
ever devised. The spiral staircase, with its 
ascending stories of columns and pilasters, 
perhaps unrivalled in the world; and while we 
gaze in admiration at the expanse of mind 
which conceived so great a work, our eye, as 
well as our imagination and taste, are more 
than satisfied with the exquisite refinement and 
purity of the details. Many years have now 
passed since I saw this grand specimen of 
Italian architecture, but I have a most vivid 
recollection of the strong feeling of admiration 
it produced on myself and fellow travellers. 

Giorgio Vassari, in his Life of Taddeo Zuc- 
chero, has given a minute account of this cele- 
brated building, describing the various apart- 
ments with their superb embellishments by the 
brothers Zuccheri and by Tempesta, as well as 
several perspective views by Vignola’s own hand. 

In Le Bas and Debret’s work upon the 
edifices of Vignola will be found the most 
architectural account of Caprarola. Some of 
the decorative paintings are given by De 
Prenner in a fine work entitled “ Illustri Fatti 
Farnesiani ;” and the plans and sections and 
elevations will be found also in “ Rossi’s 
Studio d’Architettura Civile,” and in Percier 
and Fontaine’s “Maisons de Plaisance de 
Rome.” ‘These celebrated French architects 
have also included the building in the grounds 
termed La Palazzina, the refined beauties of 
which are most elegantly and faithfully repre- 
sented by them. The happy expression of 
Vassari with respect to the Villa Farnesiana at 
Rome, “Non murato ma veramente nato,” 
would in all respects apply to this Palazzina, 
one of the most exquisite creations of the 
refined taste and imagination of Vignola. 

I have already made some mention of the 
part Vignola took in the designs for the 
Escurial; how far that gigantic royal convent 
has been erected according to the design fur- 
nished by our architect it is difficult to say. 
The plan now exhibited belongs to Mr. Donald 
son, who, following Milizia, attributes the 
design to Juan Battista di Toledo. It appears 
that the palatial bears but a small proportion 
to the ecclesiastical part of the edifice, which, 
as a whole, has not been unhappily described 
by Beckford as being “at once a temple, a 
palace, a convent, and a tomb.” 

Vignola has not merely instructed us by his 
executed works, but he bas left a guide for all 
time in his admirable treatise upon our art. 
To him we are indebted for rules, proportions, 
and maxims, the result of a careful study of 
the architectural remains of ancient Rome; 
and, although this great master has founded 
his orders upon the antique models, he was no 
servile copyist or imitator, but proved himself 
as eminently successful in his original produc- 
tions as he was in his adaptation of the remains 
of antiquity. His beautiful and original intro- 
duction of consoles connecting with the modil- 
liou:s in a crowning cornice has been frequently 
imitated in continental buildings, and in our 
own country by Wren, at St. Paul’s, as well as 
by many other of our principal architects of 
the past and present day; his playful adapta- 
tion of ornaments over his doors and windows, 
and his ingenious and bold application of rus- 
tics, afford us examples of originality well 
deserving our attention and study. 

In some valuable remarks on the genius of 
this great artist I entirely concur with Mr. 
Cockerell, who has observed that “ Vignola 
was sparing in the use of the orders, not 
lavishly employing them in a vulgar and 





common manner, but applying them rather 
as precious decorations to be tenderly and 


(Fes. 23, 1850, 


delicately treated; he relied much 

his door and window dressings, 

his window openings extremely small, thy 
giving great breadth and scale to his f, 
The introduction and treatment of rustics jp 
his portones is most masterly, frequent) 
uniting them with the string course of the 
piano nobile. For his door and window dregs. 
ings he stands unrivalled.” 

It is too much the fashion of the day to 
underrate the value of the study of claggie 
architecture and its revival urder the great 
Italian masters; some are for an extensive and 
nearly exclusive application of medizval archi. 
tecture, while others are for forming a national 
style of our own, which should have the merit of 
“being something new.” The acute and strong. 
minded Forsyth remarks upon this point, “I qo 
not indeed admire the philosophy which hag 
lately broken into architecture, nor the con. 
tempt so often affected for Vitruvius. I would 
not subvert the authority of example, nor be 
too severe upon the ancient superstitions of the 
art. ‘Their very antiquity, if it does not satis 
our reason, has acharm on the fancy, and they 
fill up a space which our reverence for what ig 
old would make it difficult for a reformer to 
fill up more pleasingly.” And with equal force 
has it been observed by that most eloquent in. 
structor of Art, Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ Inven. 
tion is one of the greatest marks of genius, but 
if we consult experience, we shall find that it 
is by being conversant with the invention of 
others that we learn to invent, as by reading 
the thoughts of others we learn to think.” 

In these days we have every possible facility 
and inducement held out to us for the attain. 
ment of a thorough knowledjge of our art. 
Upon the opening evening of our present 
session, the Gothic architecture of Germany 
was graphically described and analyzed by one 
of the first scholars of our times, the master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Our professors’ 
chairs are filled by the most able instructors, 
We have excellent weekly and monthly publi- 
cations affording us both scientific and prac- 
tical information. Our museums are daily 
being enriched with sculptured remains from 
the most ancient cities in the world. We 
have societies devoting their time and energies 
to the publication of architectural stores which 
have hitherto been confined to the few, and 
nearly unknown. The wonderful architecture 
of Southern India has been Lrought to our 
view and described and commented upon 
with the most profound learning; while 
the Oxford graduate steps forward with 
all the advantages of sound scholarship, in- 
tellectual mind, and poetical imagination, to 
enlighten us with his “ Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture.” 

My own impression is, that each different 
style has its distinct and separate beauties 
and features, and it is not bya blind adherence 
to one particular school for all purposes, but 
by a proper adaptation of the style we may 
select for the object to be attained, that we can 
command success. 

I would not for one moment be supposed 
to detract in the slightest degree from the great 
merit of many of our rising architects, in the 
admirable designs and structures they produce 
in imitation of the ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture of our forefathers; and the expe- 
rience of the last ten years has proved to us 
that their success progresses with their know- 
ledge and research. A similar persevering 
study of Italian examples would no doubt 
poser similar satisfactory results ; and as the 

roach spire and the porch of the thirteenth 
century may not possibly be found suitable for 
every street or square in the metropolis, or in 
our provincial cities and towns, I should re 
joice to see the studies cf our young architects 
also directed to the spires of our own immo 
Wren, to the ‘cupolas of Bruneleschi & 
Michelangelo, and to the works of my favourite 
Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola. 


Samugit ANGELL. 
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To pestroy ANTs.—Inquiries for means 0 
rid houses of ants being still made, we 
one other prescription to those which have 
appeared, but are unable to guarantee its 
cacy. Our communicant, however, say%~ 
A solution of alum and potash in hot water 
applied boiling hot to the. spots infested, 








prove an effectual cure.. 
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HOW THEY BUILD WORKHOUSES IN 
IRELAND. 


For some time past I have contemplated the 
necessity of calling public attention to the 
auxiliary workhouses in Ireland. The late 
frightful catastrophes in the Killarney and 
Limerick Unions have impelled me to put my 
resolution in force, that public opinion may be 
awakened respecting those dens of disease and 
wretchedness, where thousands are crammed 
like negroes in the hold of a slave ship, with- 
out the smallest regard to the decencies and 
necessities of existence. 

You must know that in Ireland, owing to 
the melancholy increase in the pauper popu- 
Jation, the original workhouses have been 
found quite insufficient to accommodate the 
applicants for admission: the consequence is, 
these buildings, termed auxiliary houses, have 
been procured, into which the surplus poor 
have been stowed. It is with these I have to 
do. When such additional accommodation is 
required, the modus operandi is as follows :— 
The guardians advertise for premises, tenders 
are sent in ; every one in the district having a 
dilapidated corn store, a ruined mill, or three 
or four tumble-down houses, brings them for- 
ward,—any place being good enough for 
paupers, and the cheapest in the eyes of the 
guardians being the best, a selection suitable 
to these ideas is made. 


Do they seek professional advice as to the 
state of the premises, or their eligibility for the 
intended purpose? No such thing. In nine 
cases out of ten, suitable assistance is not 
sought; the master of the workhouse, the doc- 
tor, or some busy-body guardian, who fancies 
he knows something about buildings, are the 
only parties consulted. Upon their judg- 
ment is the concern turned into a workhouse ; 
andalterations are made, involving large outlay, 
which, through the ignorance of those over- 
seeing the matter, is completely thrown away. 
Sometimes the master of the union is the 
architect and inspector, who orders timber 
largely, and pockets the poundage; while 
those necessary adjuncts to health, light, ven- 
tilation, sewerage, and cleansing conveniences, 
are scarcely ever attended to. 


Three, five, and seven hundred individuals 
are sometimes stowed into these rotten lofts, 
where there is scarcely more than room to stand 
upright. Nine out of every ten of these 
auxiliaries, in the south and west of Ireland, 
are corn stores, or old mills: every one knows 
what are the characteristics of these buildings. 
They are generally from four to six lofts high ; 
the general height from floor to floor is 7 or 
74 feet; the apertures are few and small, in 
thick walls ; the communication is from loft to 
loft by a step-ladder ; sometimes a staircase is 
constructed, the general size and formation 
of which may be taken from the Limerick 
auxiliary, now infamous for the Jate melancholy 
catastrophe. Fancy one of these five lofts 
high, with a hundred beds on each loft: what 
a state of half suffocation they must exist in! 
consider they have no ventilation but what they 
get through the aforesaid windows, which at 
night must be closed up,—no escape for foul 
air,no admission for fresh,—and it will give you 
an idea of what disease and death are engen- 
dered in these Irish slaveholds. The medical 
reports of the unions will amply testify to the 
‘truth of my statement; but we count human 
life so cheap in Ireland, that these things are 
taken no notice of. Had the Killarney 
guardians availed themselves of proper advice, 
the paupers would not have been precipitated 
through the rotten lofts. The crushed and 
mangled remains of the Limerick victims will 
testify against the miserable and mistaken 
parsimony, that for the saving of an architect’s 
ee, will entrust the providing and arranging 
of such edifices to ignorant and irresponsible 
parties, 

Through you, Mr. Editor, I would call the 
attention of the Poor-law Commissioners, and 

others concerned, to take instant measures 

for the prevention of such fearful calamities, as 
Well as of the silent havoc that takes place, 
‘rom the neglect of sanitary precautions, in the 
do, priation of these buildings to purposes 
‘hey never were intended for. The appoint- 
ment of travelling inspectors would be a 
, Step, mot young military officers, 

; ent, properly - qualified profes- 
report upon all such 





auxiliary houses, their present condition as 
respects soundness of construction and efficiency 
of sanitary arrangement, and to suggest and 
point out all necessary improvements, as also 
to report upon all places intended to be used 
for such purposes. 

Indeed, the common sense of the matter 
would be to erect additional workhouses, and 
get rid of the separate staffs required for work- 
ing these small houses (three and four of which 
are in some unions), as well as of the risk at- 
tending such bad and unsafe accommodation. 


CorcAGIENSIS. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A county court and police station is about 
to be erected at Stowmarket. Messrs. Rednall, 
Betts, and Andrews, of Stowmarket are the 
builders, under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Barnes, architect. The contract for re- 
pairing the walls and roof of St. Michael’s 
Church, Cambridge, has been taken by 
Messrs. Quinsee and Attack, at a sum of 
1,300/. and upwards. The repewing and other 
alterations must form a separate contract. 
At an influential meeting at Oxford, re- 
solutions have been passed in favour of the 
establishment of baths and washhouses there, 
and about one-third of the requisite sum 
(3,000/.) has been already promised.— The 
Salisbury directors of highways propose to 
adopt some means for a general improvement 
of the drainage of that city.——It is proposed 
to form a public Water-works Company at 
Winchester, with a capital of 15,000/., in 750 
shares of 20/. each; and to purchase the pre- 
sent works for 12,200/.——The contract for 
erecting the new Exchange, at Wolverhampton, 
has been taken by Messrs. Lilley, of Measham. 
‘The tenderers were— Messrs. Heritage, 5,465/. ; 
Briggs, 5,262/.; Dickson, 5,110/.; Higham, 
5,0841.; Cockerill, 5,050/.; Elliott and Ford, 
4,9971.; Millington, 4,975/.; Hembrow, 4,6461.; 
Ede, 4,6177.; Hill, 4,4517.; Jarrow and Wa- 
terfield, 4,390/.; Green, 4,250/.; Watson, 
4,1371.; Lilley, 4,0454.; Higgs, 3,9907,———It 
has been resolved by the wardens to rebuild 
the spire of St. Martin’s Church, Birmingham. 
A subscription is, it appears, to be first tried, 
and one of the wardens, in announcing the 
circumstance in the local Journal, says, “ By 
limiting our first effort to the spire, we by no 
means shelve the general restoration of the 
edifice. Should any friend who sends us one 
51. for the spire, send us another for the taking 
off the brick greatcoat by which the stone 
church of St. Martin’s is kept warm, we shall 
not return his money.—P.S. The honour of 
sending the first 51. is yet open.to competition ; 
and when some future Hutton records the 
restoration of the church (I beg pardon, the 
spire), he will surely not omit to add, ‘ Mr. or 
Mrs.— contributed the first five pounds.’ ” 

St. Peter’s Church, Sackville-street, Everton, 
Liverpool, Mr. John Hay, architect, was to be 
opened on Thursday last. It is a Gothic 
edifice of the Decorated period. The length of 
the nave is 874 feet by 26, aisles 73 feet, by 
134, chancel 38 feet by 21, chancel aisle, 21 feet 
by 14, vestry 13 feet square. The height of 
the nave to the ridge is 57 feet; the height of 
the steeple is 152 feet,—the tower of four stages, 
the last octagonal. The windows are traceried, 
and are to be filled with stained glass. The 
building is of hard red sandstone, pointed with 
black mortar ; the ridges of roofs finished with 
crest tile, of fleur de lis pattern. Interiorly 
the nave is separated from the aisles by pillars 
and arches of polished red sandstone. The 
floor is laid throughout with red and black 
tiles, the chancel and aisle with a tile from 
Minton’s manufactory. The benches are all 
open, with kneeling and foot-boards, and 
all moveable, for convenience of cleaning. 
The organ is to be placed in the chancel 
aisle. ‘The roof timbers are exposed, and 
are of varnished Baltic timber. There are 
appliances for heating and ventilation. The 
church contains about 1,200 kneelings, and 
will cost 4,100/., exclusive of iron railing, on 
low wall around the building. The sum of 
1,7112. odd has been subscribed towards the 
erection of schools, for the dense district of 
St. John’s, Liverpool, and a site has been 
secured in Great Crosshall-street, at a ‘cost of 
1,3657. The school building itself is to cost 
about 1,500/——It is proposed to erect a 














church at Embsay, near Skipton, on a site 
given near the old foundation, laid in 1154. 
——One of the town councillors of Bolton 
lately exhibited in council, a plan for a new 
market, proposed to be formed on a site near 
the centre of the borough, as laid down on the 
Ordnance map. On this plan, he said, there 
could be 314 shops, 22 lock-up shops, 98 
stalls, 14 shops, and 36 stalls for fish ; 10 shops 
and 32 stalls for butter, &c.; and 12 sho 
and 90 stalls for butchers, ata cost of 28,000/. ; 
and the plan was one that could be extended. 
——aAt Exeter, the new post-office in Queen- 
street, is nearly com . It has attached 
oa of Corinthian, ong ac ays 
slightly infirm in a ce ple say), from 
the pa he size of t eeatial archway, and a 
large window on each side. An architect has 
not been regularly employed. 








THE NEW METROPOLITAN SANITARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tus influential and important associa- 
tion, lately formed at a meeting noticed 
in our columns, is already actively at work 
with the powers that be for the attain- 
ment of the beneficial and urgent ends for 
which it has been established. Since its for- 
mation powerful deputations have been in 
personal communication, first with Lords: 
Carlisle and Ashley, as heads of the Board of 
Health, and still more recently with the Premier 
himself. At the interview with the latter, the 
Bishop of London headed the deputation, and 
submitted to Lord John Russell the resolu- 
tions passed at the initiative meeting, at which 
the old London, the Tower Hamlets, and Health 
of Towns Aéssociations had merged into 
the new Metropolitan. The objects of the 
association were of course pressed on the 
attention of his lordship, as the Premier of 
her Majesty’s Government and a highly 
influential member of the legislature; and 
the bishop’s appeal was seconded by various 
other speakers, among whom were Messrs. 
Slaney and Wyld, M.P., the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming, Dr. Gavin, one of the secreta- 
ries, and others. The reply of the Premier 
was to the effect that the subject constantly 
engaged the attention of the Government, 
and that Lord Carlisle had been in constant 
communication with him upon it, — that 
the jealousy felt about interference with 
local rights, &c., presented difficulties in the 
way of the success of any one general measure, 
but that the best attention and the deepest 
interest of the Government were engaged in 
favour of separate measures that might secure 
the same end without the numerous risks of 
defeat on the separate clauses in any one 
general measure. 

The association has since issued a circular, 
earnestly recommending the formation of 
branch associations in the various parishes or 
districts throughout the metropolis. Sub- 
committees for investigating various branches 
of the subject have been formed ; and apart- 
ments are engaged at the Ship Tavern, 
eo where attendance is given 

aily. 








ORNAMENTED Brick Cuimneys.—How 
is it that we seem entirely to have lost sight of 
that beautiful portion of old domestic archi- 
tecture,— the ornamented brick chimney? 
Surely there is nothing more handsome than 
the examples at Hampton Court, Thornbury, 
Barsham, &c., and some few to be seen in 
the village of Audleyend, and elsewhere. Are 
there no districts in England where the clay is 
suitable, and yet where the stamped or 
moulded brick or tile would not answer the 
ystems of the speculator? In Staffordshire 

have noticed an iniprovement, especially in 
the grand station at Stoke, but yet no attempt 
at the old pattern. Possibly 1 may only be 
recording my own ignorance; yet | have tra- 
velled much, and seen nothing modern of the 
kind, except in the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn,— 
and there how successfully introduced! but 
those moulds were broken when the work was 
completed.— LINCoLNIENSIS. 

*,* Some were made recently on the estate 
of the Earl of Leicester, but we are not 
‘certain that their manufacture is continued. 
Let the tax on bricks be taken off, and: art 





will then be applied in their manufacture.—Ep. 
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THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, BASINGSTOKE. 
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THE HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, 
BASINGSTOKE. 


Any of our readers desirous of visiting some 
of the finest specimens of ancient ecclesiastical 
architecture to be found in the kingdom, would 
do well to take a trip by the South-Western 
Railway. It is not too much to say, that in 
few other parts of the kingdom can so many 
excellent examples be found in a like space. 
This will be seen at once, by enumerating 
those of the greatest importance,—such as the 
Cathedrals of Salisbury and Winchester, Rom- 
sey Abbey Church, Christ Church, the Church 
of St. Cross, and the ruins of Netley and 
Beaulieu. Many of these have been illustrated 
by us at different times, and we would now 
direct attention to the picturesque and beau- 
tiful: ruins of the Holy Ghost Chapel at 
Basingstoke. 

The following description of it is from the 
** Beauties of England and Wales,” 1805 :— 

.. “The Holy Ghost Chapel is so called from 
its having been connected with a brotherhood 
or — of the Holy Ghost, instituted by Sir 
William Sandys, Knight, afterwards the first 
Lord Sandys, and Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 
under a license from Henry VIII. This fra- 
ternity was dissolved in the first year of the 


| established here, and the former possessions 





| reign of Edward VI., and its possessions vested | 


| in the Crown ; but in the first year of the reign 
| Of Philip and Mary a brotherhood was again 


regranted, for ‘ the maintenance of a priest for 
the celebration of Divine service, and for the 
instruction of the young men and boys of the 
town of Basingstoke.’ About the commence- 
ment of the reign of James I. the brotherhood 
became extinct, and during the confusions of 
the Civil Wars the chapel estate was seized by 
the Parliament, and the school shut up; but 
through the care of Bishop Morley, the estate 
was again restored about the year 1670. The 


site of this chapel is traditionally said to have | 


been occupied by a religious structure from 
the period of the Saxon times; and although 
the present building is generally ascribed to 
the above Sir William Sandys, the opinion of 
a celebrated draughtsman and antiquary, Mr. 
Carter, seems to countenance the report of its 
having been erected much earlier. ‘ The style 
of the architecture,’ he observes, ‘ appears of 
the day of Edward IV.’ The design, though 
small, is much enriched, and among the orna- 
ments are many with Roman and Grecian 
forms, which shows that exampies of this sort 
had been earlier introduced among us than is 
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generally thought ; however, it is not impos 
sible but that many of the carvings, with some 
shields of arms, were added in the reign of 
Henry VIII., in consequence of repairs oF 
alterations taking place. Camden describes it 
as having been erected by Sir William Sandys, 
and particularly mentions the roof as being 
excellently adorned from Scripture history. 
The only parts now standing (1805) are the 
south and east walls, with a hexangular tower 
at the south-west angle, in which was formerly 
astaircase. Onthe piers between the windows 
on the south side are long narrow ped 
with niches rising above them. The angles of 
the tower are similarly decorated; the 

are of brick, cased with freestone. The effect 
arising from the elevated situation of these 
ruins is beautiful. The building appears first 
to have been dilapidated in the Civil Wars, 
and has been almost entirely neglected ever 
since. 

The large regular apartment to the west 
ward of the chapel is supposed by Mr. Carter 
to have been the body of the ancient church, 
to which the chapel was attached, constituting 
the chancel or choir.” | 

It will be seen, by the above extract, that 
there is some difference of opinion as to ¥ 
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date of the building. Camden considers it to 
have been erected in the time of Henry VIIL., 
while Carter ascribes it to an earlier period 
—viz., the reign of Edward IV. Against 
this conclusion of the latter there is much -to 
he said ; and one peculiarity in the construction 
of the building, which he afterwards notices, 
will go far to settle the question,—the walls 
are of brickwork, faced with stone. Now, as 
brickwork was not in general use until the 
time of Henry VIIL., it is more than probable 
that this chapel. was erected during the reign 
of that monarch ;; and we are confirmed in this 
view by the character of the ornamental detail, 
which is:very late ; some portions of it, indeed, 
might fairly be termed debased. 

The state of the building is much the same 
now as in 1805. - The whole of the ornamental 
detail is of peculiar delicacy, both as to design 
and execution. The pedestals'and canopies at 
the angles of the tower are very curious, and 
would well repay attentive examination ; those 
between the windows of the aisle are also ex- 
cellent, but have not. such varied detail. It 
may be as well to add the thickness of the 
brickwork, which is 21 inches. 

The neighbouring building is now used as a 
school-room ; it is evidently of a much earlier 
date than the chapel, but there is nothing of 
interest remaining; the supposition that it 
once formed a part. of the same building is 
barely probable. 

We refer those of our readers who would 
know more of Carter’s opinion of this building 
, the “Gentleman’s Maguazine,’’ November 

802. 








THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


THE accompanying engraving represents the 
exterior of a building now possessed by the 
“Society of Friends,” and used as a school. 
It forms the north-side of a quadrangle, 
and stands on part of the site formerly 
occupied by a monastery of Dominican Friars, 
founded by Maurice de Gaunt, in the year 
1228. The church appears to have been of 
considerable extent and magnificence. The 
dimensions, as given by William of Wor- 
cester, are—Choir, 44 by 14 paces; nave, 58 
by 34 paces. The cloisters extended 40 paces 
on four sides of the church. The remains of 
these have been recently restored, as well as a 
lange portion of the ancient work in the present 

ifice, 

The building consists of several class-rooms 
on the ground floor, and above, a large school- 
room of the entire length, having at the east- 
end a fine triple lancet window, and at the west 
& two-light Decorated. .The roof is partly old, 
open, and of a good pitch. In the new por- 
tions of the building the prevailing style of the 
thirteenth century is carried out. Th 
tect was Mr. W. Armstrong. 

The building, with its ecclesiastical asso- 
ciations, contrasts strangely with the meeting- 
house hard by,—an unimaginative block, ex- 


e archi- 


Poetry (albeit, the Muse never dwelt therein). 
It is, however, worthy of notice, as indicating 
the progress of architecture in the nineteenth 
century, that the Quakers, of all men the most 
indifferent to the claims of art, have caused to 
be restored, an ecclesiastical structure of the 
Middle Ages. Fittus Eccuesi2z. 
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BREAKWATERS. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On the 6th February, Mr. Jas. Walker in 
the chair, Mr. Findlay’s paper upon Artificial 
Breakwaters was resumed. 

Cherbourg Digue was the first work of. this 
nature. The original projects to protect the 
road, in 1712, and in 1777, by a line of sunken 
ships, filled with stones, as at the siege of La 
Rochelle in 1573, were abandoned. In 1782-4 
M. de Cessart commenced the present Digue, 
by building immense timber caissons, of a 





at the base, and 64 feet high; 90 of these 
were to be placed tangent to each other, and 
filled with stones, but the wreck of the first 
two led toa change, that of placing them at 
intervals, and these intervals to be filled with 
‘stone, dropped promiscuously or pierre perdue ; 
but they were all destroyed, with one excep- 
tion, prior to 1789. In 1802 the work was 
resumed, upon the method @ pierre perdue, and 
continued with varying success, till in 1832 
M. Dupare commenced the present form, an 
upright wall or parapet, placed on the summit 
of the encroachment at low water, rising 
above high-water level. The Plymouth break- 
water, commenced in 1811 by Mr. Rennie, 
and continued under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Stuart, was described. The protection 
of the base of the light-house, on the west end 
of the breakwater (which has always suffered 
most as explained), by means of a species of 
buttress, which Mr. Walker said was designed 
by ‘Mr. Stuart conjointly with himself, was 
then mentioned. This erection involved a new 
principle in hydraulic architecture, afterwards 
alluded to. 

A variation from the natural slopes formed on 
an artificial reef by the waves’ action, by divert- 
ing their progress, was stated to be no new 
proposition. It was proposed in 1734 by M. 
Touros, but not acted on. In 1787-95 the 
sea-walls of Cadiz were built by Don Tomas 
Munos,—an incline of timber planks, termi- 
nated by a concave face of masonry, which 
was destroyed Ke the rocks at its foot rolling 
up and against the masonry. M. Emy, who 
has argued for the existence of the flot-du- 
fond, proposed a cylindrical or cycloidal con- 
cave face for such works in 1818, very similar 
in section to those just mentioned. He suc- 
cessfully employed it at the Ile de Ré in 1820. 
Mr. Scott Russell’s deductions, from his wave 
system, to the same effect, were alluded to, and 
an illustration of their nature instanced in the 
curved slope of the shingle beach, preserved 





truncated conical figure, 150 feet im diameter | ping. 





pressive alike of Quakers’ Theology, and | in the Dymchurch Wall, protecting Romney 


Marsh, and the action of the sea upon cliffs. 
The upright wall, as executing at the Refuge 
Harbour, by Mr. Walker, at Dover, was next 
considered. This principle, established by the 
buttress at Plymouth breakwater, consists of 
stepping each course into the upper face of 
that beneath it, dovetailing each course hori- 
zontally, and alternate stones locking into the 
courses immediately beneath it, thus virtually 
forming a solid, mass of stone. Some obser- 
vations on the site of Dover Harbour as being 


free from silt, and, perhaps now, from shingle, 


concluded the paper. 








LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
jCOULSON 0. APPLEBY. 


Tuts. was an action brought on Tuesday, in the 
Whitechapel County Court, to recover the sum of 
71. 15s., for one quarter’s use and occupation of a 

situate No.6, Upper Wellington-place, Wap- 
, ftom Lady-day to Midsummer last, 
which period the defendant remained in the house 
five or six weeks,’and left without giving notice. 

Mr. W. C. Thomas, who appeared as counsel for 
the defendant, urged, as a ground of defence to the 
action, that the premises were untenantable, dan- 
gerous, and unhealthy, in consequence of the damp 
state of the kitchens, which were frequently 3 feet 
in water from the overflowing of the Thames, and 
which, after being pumped out, left a thick coating 
of mud, the effluvium from which was intolerable. 
The learned gentleman, in support of his view of the 
law, cited the case of Collins ». Barrow (1 Moody 
and Robinson, p. 112), where the defendant had 
taken premises for three years, and left at the end 
of six months, and in which case it was held that 
the defendant was justified in quitting, the premises 
being in an untenantable state of repair. The 
learned gentleman also referred his Honour to the 
cases of Edwards v. Hetherington (7 Dowl. and 
Ryland’s Reports, 117), Salisbury v. Marsal (4 
Carrington and Payne, p. 65,) and to Woodfall’s 
Landlord and Tenant, p. 308. 

It appeared from the evidence of the defendant 
that she had previously occupied a house in the 
same street for about twelve months, the kitchens 
of which were continually flooded; and that while 
in the occupation of the premises under con- 


“sideration, she had had a severe attack of 


rheumatic fever, which she attributed entirely 

to the damp state of the kitchens. The house 

was Jet out in furnished apartments, but the health 

of her lodgers was so seriously affected from the 

causes already stated, that they were obliged to 
uit. Witnesses were called who confirmed the 
fendant’s statement. 

The plaintiff did not deny that the house was 
damp, although defendant had never made any com- 
plaint while she occupied it; she was moreover 
aware of the state of the premises at certain seasons * 
of the year from the fact of having lived within two 
doors of them for a period of twelve months. His - 


Honour (Serjeant Manning) said the plaintiff’s case 
had not been answered. If the were un- 
tenantable, that would be a j 


justification for 

them at any period. ellag ter me Nepin  - 
for two reasons :—First, the defendant occupied 
another house in the same street, had a perfect 
knowledge of the infirmities of 
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moved to, and secondly, she remained in it a-whole 
quarter. There was no doubt very good reason for 
leaving in the middle of the following quarter, but 
she was clearly liable for the quarter she occupied. 
As however it was a case of hardship, he (his 
Honour) would make an order for payment by easy 
instalments, viz., 10s. a-month. 








THE GAS QUESTION: NOTES OF 
PROGRESS, &c. 


At Cockermouth the price has been reduced 
from 8s. to 6s. 8d.; and at Portsea, from 
6s. 6d. to 6s,—-Gas in Bradford, says a cor- 
respondent of the local Observer, is 5s., while 
in the neighbouring town of Huddersfield the 
company have voluntarily reduced their price 
to 4s.——If the Stockton Company supply 
their customers at 2s. 6d., says a correspondent 
of the Leeds Intelligencer, the price at which 
it will pay in Leeds is 1s. 9d.——* Six shillings 
has been proved in the City of London to be 
exorbitant,” say the ratepayers and parishioners 
of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, in public meet- 
ing assembled, “and this vestry pledges itself 
to use every exertion to secure from any source 
a supply of gas at a price not exceeding 4s.” 
——It is thus, by comparing notes, that a 
wholesome spirit of discontent, mingled, it may 
be, occasionally, with some minor errors in 
detail, is fast reducing the anomalous state 
of gas economics to something like consistency. 
In ali such cases allowance is made, where there 
seems to be any reason for making such allow- 
ance, for difference of relative position with 
respect to coal ; but, the truth is, we have clearly 
shown, from the companies’ own returns, that 
the price of coal has had comparatively little 
to do with the actual price of gas, or the 
ot of its reduction.——The City of 

ndon Companies seem to have had some 
reason for the belief that the progress of the 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company towards a 
practical working state would give an addi- 
tional impetus to the provincial movement ; 
for we find that the reductions already made 
by the old companies themselves, in order to 
arrest that progress, are now being made good 
use of in the way of argument, in favour of fur- 
ther reductions, amongst the provincial gas con- 
sumers. The actual and promised reductions 
of the old London manufacturers are now pre- 
weone' those of the new, namely, 4s., with a 
conditional promise of further reduction, and 
yet we find an “ anti-humbug”’ in the interest 
of the old, advertising the new, by implication, 
in the Times, as a set of wild adventurers, 
backed by some tinkering pretender in the 
art of gas making, promising the most impro- 
bable advantages to gas consumers and share- 
holders! This “anti-humbug,” clearly shows 
the public, at least, that he, for one, is no be- 
liever in the sincerity of his old friends, who 
ought therefore to bridle the tongue cf such 
a mischief-maker at this critical moment, if 
they think it “ important to the public,” that 
no shadow of doubt as to their own good faith 
should interfere with all that now remains of 
their future prospects as the exclusive reapers 
of the city harvest. As for ourselves, we do give 
them much more credit for sincerity now than 
their own indiscreet partisan virtually adver- 
tises them to possess: our only fear is, that 
their repentance, as predicted, not only by us, 
but by their own public advocate in the late 
Gas Gazette, may have come “ too late.” —— 
The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Bill in Parlia- 
ment, has been declared to have complied with 
the Standing Orders.——We are informed, says 
the Morning Herald, that a Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Grimesthorpe, near Sheffield, has invented a 
gas-making apparatus that will produce 9,000 
cubic feet of gas from one ton of coals, and is 
so constructed that any steady labourer may 
manage it with as little trouble as trimming 
the oil lamps required to give the same amount 
of light. Mr. W. says that good gas may thus 
be obtained forless than 2s, per 1,000 cubic feet, 
~—The business at the Worcester Works is 
said to have increased from a consumption of 
16,000,000 cubic feet under the old company, to 
25,000,000 under the new, and this increased 
‘consumption lately yielded the new company a 
dividend “ at the rate of 8 _ cent. per annum, 
besides setting aside a handsome sum for de- 
preciation of plant.”——It is known,’ says a 
writer in the Bradford Observer, that the 
original shares in the Bradford Gas Co: 
are paying 30 per cent. on their capital out of 





the 5s. at present charged, “‘so that there is 
room for a great reduction ;”’ but it is a mistake 
to suppose that the dividend would necessarily 
be reduced by such a reduction,—the ex- 

rience of gas companies in general, as shown 
in their Parliamentary returns, proves the ve 
contrary to be the probable result. With 
their profit, complaints are made of the inade- 

uate supply of gas in Bradford, —— The 

hitehaven Gas-work, says the Lancaster 
Guardian, pays a fair per centage for invested 
capital at 4s. per 1,000 feet.——The process for 
manufacturing the patent hydro-carbon gas is 
thus described in the Mining Journal :—“ In 
one set of retorts is placed a quantity of char- 
coal and scraps of iron, which are brought to 
a bright red heat, and water allowed to fall 
upon them drop by drop, by which the water 
is decomposed, the carbon and iron taking up 
the oxygen—the hydrogen being set free. In 
another retort, resin, tar, or other hydro-car- 
bon, is decomposed, by passing it through a 
mass of iron chains; and every 1,000 feet of 
gas for brilliant illumination is composed of 
500 feet of pure hydrogen from the water, and 
500 of carburetted hydrogen from the hydro- 
carbon. Mr. White has stated,” adds the 
writer, “that, with every expense, carefully 
calculated from practical experience, in the 
large way, (say) above 300,000 cubic feet per 
day, it can be made at 1s. per 1,000 feet. It 
1s now getting into extensive operation in the 
large manufactories in the Midland Counties ; 
the Broad Plain Soap Works, Bristol—the 
largest in the kingdom—are lighted with it; 
the town of Southport; Parkhouse, near Edin- 
burgh; and the apparatus is being erected at 
the South Metropolitan Gas Works, Old Kent- 
road, Surrey.” Madrid, it appears, is to be 
lighted by an English Gas Company, and 
several of the other chief cities in Spain are to 
be lighted with gas. 











THE WESTMINSTER MEETING FOR THE 
51 EXPOSITION. 

On Thursday morning last a meeting was 
held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, to pro- 
mote the success of this important undér- 
taking, when the platform was crowded with 
men of high station and character, and the 
large room filled by a most respectable 
audience. Many ladies were present, including 
the Duchess of Sutherland; and we were glad 
to hear Lord Carlisle announce, in the course 
of his most eloquent address, that a ladies’ 
committee had been formed, to give assistance 
to the project. We understand that the mem- 
bers of the executive committee have been 
re-appointed as salaried officers, with the 
understanding that they are to devote the 
whole of their time to the matter. Arrange- 
ments should be immediately come to as to 
the building; there is not a week to spare. 








METROPOLITAN SEWERS COMMISSION. 
A GENERAL court was with great difficult 
yot together on Friday last, after repeated half- 
hour postponements,—appellants,reporters,and 
others on business being meanwhile detained 
for nearly one hour in the staircase, and nearly 
another in the court-room, till some of the 
officers beat about for commissioners. Lord 
Ebrington, Sir J. Burgoyne, and Messrs. 
Hawes, Hardwick, and Lawes, were present 
from the outset, and ultimately Mr. Stephen- 
son took the place of Captain Vetch, who had 
left, unwell. Lord Ebrington apologized for 
the public inconvenience, on the ground that 
the new commissioners were not paid function- 
aries, and were very limited in number, and 
otherwise engaged both publicly and privately, 
so that the delay was unavoidable, and might 
be so again, so long asthe law for the protec- 
tion of ratepayers remained in its present de- 
fective state.” Amongst other business trans- 
acted at this meeting, the court agreed to 
sanction an expenditure of 400/. in the reduc- 
tion of the Ordnance map of London to the 
scale of 1 foot per mile, a room for this pur- 
pose having already been engaged in Hatton- 

den. Permission was also given to the 
wage Manure Company to lay a waste pipe 
into the Walham-green 3 and some re- 
pairs and surveys were ordered.——The Times, 
while still grumbling, and on good ground, 


ceedings, of a commission apparently jp. 
capable, from preoccupation, of doing the duties 
devolving on it, thus complains of the 
present, and prospective state of things :— 
**The commissioners have not only done no. 
thing, ‘but even their preliminary palavers haye 
indicated no definite tendency to any general 
principles. It seems as yet to be totally un. 
certain whether there will be one comprehen. 
sive scheme of drainage for the whole metro. 
polis, or whether different principles will be 
applied to different areas,—whether a good out. 
fall is to be sought, or whether detached 
reservoirs are to be employed,—whether we are 
to have culverts or soil-pits, ‘tunnels’ or 
‘sumps.’ The engineer to the commission ig 
no wiser than anybody else, and his scheme for 
a particular piece of drainage [that of Victoria. 
street, Westminster, into the Thames] is accord- 
ingly made ‘ independent in its action,’ and go 
ingeniously contrived as hereafter to harmonize 
with either one ‘ result ’ or another.” 


We have received great complaints from 
parties anxious to lay down drainage at their 
own cost, of being unable to obtain reply to 
applications after long and injurious delay. 








Books. 


The Building Societies’ Directory and Almanac 
for 1850, with Digest of the Laws relating to 
them, &c. Effingham Wilson, Royal Ex- 
change. 


A Guide to Benefit Building Societies, with a 
Practical adaptation of Life Assurance to 
the requirements of their Members. By J. 
H. James, Consulting Actuary. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-court; and 
Wilson and Sons, Cheapside. 


A Treatise on Benefit Building Societies, con- 
taining Remarks on the Erroneous Tendency 
of many of the Societies at present in exist- 
ence, and an Inquiry into the True Causes of 
their Defective Operation, with a view to 
their Amendment, or the formation of new 
Societies upon correct principles. By 
ArtHur ScratcHuey, M.A., Actuary to 
the Western Life Assurance Society. J. W. 
Parker, West Strand. 


TxovcH last in our list, Mr. Scratchley’s 
treatise is not the least in our estimation. It 
appears to contain a thorough and uncom- 
promising exposure of the complicated errors 
under which these societies labour. - They are 
multiplying in all directions, and are calculated 
materially to modify the condition of the 
industrious classes; and as _ the valuable 
results which might be obtained through 
their agency are daily becoming more mani- 
fest, it is of urgent necessity, as remarked, 
that definite principles should be laid down 
to serve as a guide for their correct 
formation, and as the basis of some consistency 
in their subsequent operations. This the 
author has endeavoured to accomplish v3 the 
suggestion of rules, the calculation of tabular 
and other formule, and the interfusion of much 
miscellaneous instruction and advice. Above 
all, he considers that, among other defects of the 
various systems afloat, “ one stands prominent 
as the fatal obstacle in the way of their success, 
arising from the almost universal condition by 
which the existence of a building society is 
limited to a specified number of years.” His 
endeavour, therefore, has been to prepare the 
way for the establishment of permanent asso- 
ciations, on more correct and practical prin- 
ciples than those of “ the originators of the mul- 
titudinous variety of new and improved plans, 
promising such Jarge benefits simultaneously to 
each of the two class of members [the investers 
and the borrowers] who alone constitute 
societies,” and .who “might with as muc 
probability of success, devise a game of ¢ 

at which all who played should rise up winners, 
—not reflecting,that although a fairand reason- 
able benefit may be secured to the invester by 
lending on equitable terms to the borrower, 
yet an extra profit beyond this, which is pro- 
mised to wp hago Mee only be obtained at the 
expense of the other. : 
On the whole, we are disposed to regard this 
treatise as a very valuable one, even though it 
should do no more than. fulfil the first of 


its prof 4 
ané@ corrective : of the errors 





at the proceedings, or rather the non-pro- 


and dangers of the present system; and as such 
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we accordingly hail its advent as the embodi- 
ment, ad longam, of our own reiterated warn- 
ings and exposures of a system of error but 
too implicitly and indiscriminately adopted and 
cherished, with the best of motives, by con- 
temporary journalists. ° 





Counsel to Inventors of Improvements in the 


Useful Arts. By Tuomas Turner, of the 
Middle Temple. F. Elsworth, Chancery- 
lane. 


Tur author has displayed in this, as in his 
former little work on “ Copyright in Design,” 
a talent for interweaving grave and weighty 
counsel with pleasant anecdote and reminis- 
cence, gleaned from a varied sphere of read- 
ing, and dashed off into really a most readable 
little volume. 

Its main aim, however, is—firstly, to offer 
some suggestions as to the cultivation of the 
fields of useful invention and the settlement of 
new tracts of its territory; and secondly, to 
exhibit the inventor’s legal position in the 
general features of its privileges and condi- 
tions, leaving its forms and minutie to be 
dealt with when the special circumstances 
arrive. 








Hliscellanea, 


METROPOLITAN WatTeR Suppiy.—The 
Board of Health, it appears, have expressed an 
opinion “that the works for supplying the 
public with water should be under the same 
public jurisdiction, or management, with works 
of drainage, paving, and surface draining, and 
that pending further investigations as to the 
practical means of applying the foregoing prin- 
ciple to the metropolis, it is inexpedient to 
sanction the investment of fresh capital in the 
same field of supply, as it is probable that the 
new works will have to be repurchased, and 
there can be no security that these will be 
applicable to the arrangements that may be 
hereafter recommended.” Sir Geo.Grey seems 
to be acting on this principle from some 
remarks made by him on the several water- 
bills which were proceeding before Parliament. 
-—NMetropolitan district meetings are being 
held in all quarters, to agitate the supply ques- 
tion; and at some of these meetings Govern- 
ment control is being very jealously repudiated. 
Delegates have been sent to vote and aid in 
the movement with the newly-formed Metro- 
politan Parochial Supply Association, and 
numerous parishes have supported their dele- 
gates in voting sums of money to forward the 
objects of that association,—namely, to watch 
the bills before Parliament, and endeavour to 
obtain the most continuous, cheapest, and best 
supply of water, encouraging all water schemes 
till the most perfect method be examined and 
adopted. A correspondent writes,—as you 
have indicated in several papers in THe 
BuipER that the great point to accomplish is 
the adequacy of the supply of good water, and 
that expense is comparatively unimportant 
(thus pointing towards the Henley-on-'l'hames 
scheme), permit me to suggest that if the 
waters that fall on the Cotswold Hills were 
judiciously collected in one or more great 
reservoirs, and a direct conduit made thence 
to Henley-on-Thames, a large body of water 
would be thus conveyed to that river in the 
way of compensation, which is now altogether 
diverted from it to the Gloucester side of the 
hills, or escapes in evaporation.—CHREMES. 


SALForD Free Liprary AND Museum: 
~The evening attendance is already so large, 
that an additional reading-room has been 
opened. During the past month more than 
5,000 persons have frequented the reading- 
room, and the number of books given out 
averages 544 volumes every week. Not the 
slightest damage or loss has been sustained. 
A variety of gifts, including “a library” at a 
cost of 50l., are already pouring in upon the 
institution, 

Jorngry.— A patent has been granted to Mr. 

- Furness, Lawton-street, Liverpool, for im- 
provements in machinery for cutting, turning, 
planeing, moulding, dovetailing, boring, mor- 
Using, tongueing, grooving, and sawing wood ; 

so, a apeng an grinding tools or 

3 an so, in weldi 1 
cast-iron, é asa = Hs 





THE LATE Frre in LAMBEetTH.—Sir: Will 
te permit me to. notice a remark in THE 

UILDER of the 16th inst., viz. :—“ A state- 
ment has reached us, to the effect that, if Mr. 
Braidwood had listened to the urgent intreaties 
of Messrs. Nickells, and brought water to bear 
on a certain portion of their premises, pro- 
perty to a large amount might have been 
saved.” Much as I regret the serious loss 
sustained by Measrs. Nickells, I have seen no 
reason to alter my opinion as to the propriety 
of the steps taken by me at the fire above re- 
ferred to. Taking into account the limited 
supply of water at my command, the force and 
direction of the wind, if I had attempted to 
save any portion of Messrs. Nickells’ premises, 
I must have allowed the fire to burn to far 
greater extent into the York and Westminster- 
bridge roads, by which a very much larger 
amount of property would have, I have no 
doubt, been lost than could by any possibility 
have been saved in Messrs. Nickells’ premises. 
A very little consideration will show that my 
duty at a fire is not to protect any particular 
property, but to make the aggregate loss as 
small ag possible. It is gratifying to me to 
know that the Insurance Companies who have 
lost large sums on Messrs. Nickell’s premises, 
have not expressed any dissatisfaction with 
my mode of proceeding.—Jas. BRaAIDwoop, 
Superintendent of the London Fire Engine 
Establishment. 

Tue NationaL MonuMENT AT WASH- 
INGTON.—We last week gave some account of 
what has been doing of late with respect to the 
Virginian monument to Washington. We 
have now to speak of the monument to the 
same hero, designed, ever since the year 1783, 
to be erected in the capitol itself at the city of 
Washington, and now in course of erection 
there. The fund for this purpose at present 
amounts to 87,000 dollars; but the whole cost of 
obelisk and pantheon will be 1,122,000 dollars, 
—of obelisk alone 552,000 dollars. The floor of 
the latter is now completed, of massive blocks 
of laminated granite, and at the height of 17 
feet above the ground the obelisk itself has 
been commenced. It is 55 feet square in girth 
and cased with marble on walls 15 feet thick, 
with a cavity of 25 feet, and will be ascended 
interiorly by machinery and stairs. In the 
centre is placed the intended tomb of Wash- 
ington. The entire design embraces the idea 
of a grand circular colonnaded building, 
250 feet in diameter, and 100 feet high, 
from which springs the obelisk shaft, 
70 feet at base and 500 feet high! 
The rotunda forming the grand base is sur- 
rounded by thirty columns of 12 feet diameter, 
and 45 feet high, elevated on a stylobate of 20 
feet elevation and 300 feet square, surmounted 
by an entablature 20 feet high, and crowned 
by a balustrade 15 feet high. The terrace out- 


side the colonnade is 25 feet wide, and the pro- 


naos or walk within, 25 feet. ‘The site is near 
the Potomac river, south of the president’s 
house, on the ground selected by Washington, 
aud made public on laying out the city. The 
monument will be seen from all parts of the 
city and surrounding country. 

LecTURE ON AN EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
1nGs.—At an exhibition in the rooms of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Mr. J. Fowler, as reported in the local Jour- 
nal, lately read two lectures, to crowded 
audiences, on modern art in general, and on 
the merits and demerits of the respective pic- 
tures before the lecturer and his audiences in 
particular. ‘ He had not undertaken the task 
with hostile feelings to any person,” he said, 
“but in all kindness and deference to the 
claims of others, with a desire to be useful to 
his younger brethren of the easel,—to point 
out what appeared to be the principles of truth 
and beauty in his profession, and to give plea- 
sure to the sheet eal of that society.” Dr. 
Noble, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fowler, observed that where he could give un- 
qualified approbation he had evidently done 
so with pleasure, while his censure had been 
administered gently and kindly. He congra- 
tulated the town upon having an exhibition 
which he looked upon as forming an epoch in 
its history. 

SaHrewssury Raitway Sration.—The 
statement that this station was destroyed by 
the late high winds (taken from a provincial 
journal) is incorrect. The damage done was 
to an engine shed. 





Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 18th March, for 
the erection of a parsonage house and other 
offices at Wheatley; by 12th March, for the 
maintenance and repairs of the stations and 
buildings between Portsmouth and Cosham, 
on the Brighton and South Coast Railway, 
and of the permanent way and works at the 
Portsmouth terminus of same line, both for 
seven years, and in one or two contracts; 
by 28th inst., for the erection of four 
cottages at Poplar; by 11th March, for the 
erection of new wings and additions to a 
lunatic asylum in Yorkshire ; by 11th March, 
for the erection of the Victoria College, 
Jersey ; by a date not specified, for sundry re- 
parations to the “ going gear” of a windmill, 
near London; by a date not specified, for 
the erection of public baths and washhouses 
at Nottingham ; by 5th March for ten travelling 
cranes and a supply of switches and crossings 
for the Great Northern Railway Company ; by 
12th March for supplying the navy dockyards 
with locks and lock furniture ; by 26th inst. for 
the construction of two reservoirs near Otley ; 
by 1st March, for draining and sewering at 
Leeds ; by a date not specified, for the works to 
be executed in the erection of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Leeds; by 26th inst. for enlarging a 
tank and constructing a gas-holder for the 
Stockton-on-Tees new Gas Company; and by 
25th inst., for enlarging two or three tanks and 
erecting two or three gas-holders, with fittings, 
&c., for the Equitable Gas Company. 

Cast-Iron LicuTrHousE oN G1BB’s 
Hint, in THE Bermupas.—The form of 
this tower is that of a strong conoidal figure, 
105 feet 9 inches in height, terminated at the 
top by an inverted conoidal figure, 4 feet high, . 
in lieu of a capital; its extreme outside dia- 
meter 24 feet, at the narrowest part 14 feet, 
and at the top 20 feet. ‘The external shell is 
constructed of 135 concentric cast-iron plates, 
having’inside flanges, and varying in thick- 
ness from 1 inch at the base to about ? of an 
inch at the top. In the centre of the tower 
there is a hollow cast-iron column, 18 inches 
in diameter in the inside, and of ? inch metal, 
for supporting Fresnel’s dioptric apparatus, 
and in which the revolving weight descended ; 
it was also used, in the daytime, for the raising 
and lowering of stores, and likewise contained 
the waste-water pipe. The lower part of the 
tower is filled with concrete, leaving a well, 
faced with brickwork, about 8 feet in diameter, 
and 20.feet in depth, in the centre. Above 
this are the seven floors, the two lower ones 
being lined with brickwork, and used as store 
rooms, and the upper ones, lined with sheet 
iron, used in living rooms for the light-keeper, 
The structure occupied about one year in its 
erection, the different parts having been landed 
about the end of November, 1844, the first 
plate being erected on Gibb’s Hill, on the 19th 
December, 1844, and the last plate of the 
tower on the 9th of October, 1845, The 
whole cost of the structure, including the lantern 
and light apparatus, is stated to have been about 
7,690/., and the annual expense of maintaining 
it about 450/. 

ARRANGEMENT oF Gas Merers.—Sir : 
In supplying the wet meter with water, some 
care should be exercised. The suppliers are 
safer than the consumers. So soon as the 
water decreases in quantity, as would allow 
more gas to pass than would be registered, 
directly does a valve (until then kept open by 
a float), close to prevent the passage, and 
darkness ensues, until additional water be 
supplied to the meter. This is all very ad- 
mirable for the security of the companies, but 
if there be too much water, é. e. more than 
actually required, the consumer does not then 
obtain the proper quantity of gas, but there is 
a limit to this in what is termed the dry- 
well, into which, if the water should be in such 
excess as to flow, the consumer has notice by 
the flickering or jumping of the several lights. 
Now, it is between these two extremes—the 
want and the excess of water—that the con- 
sumer’s attention should be directed, and by 
the insertion of a piece of plate-glass in the 
front of the meter, the quantity of water may 
be ascertained at a glance, at any time, and 
be kept at a fair height (to a mark), and 
so a fair quantity of gas measured. P. 8 
it will be as well to say that this can only 
done, without. leave, where the meter belongs 
to the consumer, R. W. 
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Tue Tarr VALE Viapwct, Soutn WALEs. 
—A paper descriptive of the viaduct near 
pas oyerd, on the Taff Vale Railway, was 
lately by Mr. S. Downing, C.E., at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland. The 
viaduct was designed by Mr. Brunel, to carry 
the main line of the railway over the river 
Taff, at a point where such crossing was un- 
avoidable. The total length was 470 feet, and 
greatest height 105 feet, consisting of six semi- 
cireular arches, each 50 feet in span, resting 
on pillars, whose horizontal section was a 
regular octagon, 5 feet 94 inches in the side, 
giving 14 feet as their diameter. The whole 
structure was upon a curve of 1,320 feet 
radius, and at the point where it was deter- 
mined to build; the axis of the river made an 
angle of 45 degrees, with the direction of the 
tangent to the curve. One of the chief merits 
of the design was the avoidance of the difficul- 
ties and expense of an oblique bridge with 
spiral courses in addition to those of curving. 

he stone was of the blue Pennant grit, and 
obtained in the immediate vicinity of the 
works. The lime used was the Aberthaw 
hydraulic limestone. The foundations on the 
north side, including one of the river piers, 
were on rock on indurated gravel; but on the 
south side the abutment, one land and one 
river pier, had to be sunk to a far greater 
depth than originally designed. The real 
difficulty in the construction was found to be 
the management of the spandril walls on the 
concave side, so as to gain the true uniform 
curvature at the string course under the para- 
pets, as on the concave side they had to gather 
out the courses of the spandrils about 4 inches, 
which, from the excellent quality of the stone, 
they were enabled to do. 

ork.—Captain Washington, R.N., held 
an inquisition at the Corn Exchange, on the 
7th, on the subject of ducks, and the result was 
most satisfactory to the dock promoters. At 
the close of the investigation, Captain Wash- 
ington stated, that from the evidence adduced 
in favour of the project, he had no hesitation 
in stating it as his conviction, that the Admi- 
ralty would recommend the matter to the 
favourable consideration of the Government.— 
Messrs. Paul and M‘Swiney, iron-founders of 
this city, have contracted for erecting the 
assenger-shed roofs of the Cork and Passage 
ilway at the Cork terminus. The roofs are 
about 300 feet long and 57 feet span. The 
girders are of T iron, with tie rods and braces 
of 13 inch round iron, and of very light 
construction. 

Rattway Jotrincs.—On Wednesday in 
last week the second tube of the Menai bridge 
was lowered to its permanent seat on the Car- 
narvonshire side, in the presence of Mr. Ste- 
phenson. An extension of three-sixteenths of 
an inch took place, denoting great rigidity. 
The gale of Wednesday, and again on Satur- 
day, when the wind was at right angles with 
the bridge, did not affect the structure in the 
least, it is said, though a pressure of seventeen 
and a half pounds to the square foot was ascer- 
tained. ‘The line will be in readiness for open- 
ing in about four weeks. The first, or experi- 
mental, train is to go through on 1st March. 
——It is rather an odd circumstance that, 
already, since we noticed the very unusual fact 
of a locomotive boiler explosion having oc- 
curred near Newcastle, another has taken place 
near Darlington, in which both driver and 
stoker were killed. We trust this coincidence 
is no way indicative of the destined line of 
future efforts to make up the lee-way of past 
drawbacks in the railway world.——From a 
return just issued, it appears that the length of 
new line authorized in session 1849 was 16} 
miles; and length of deviations 26% miles. 
Capital authorized to be raised by shares, 
3,146,500/.; by loans, 764,8312. In addition 
to 34 Acts relative to these, there were two 
Acts passed incorporating companies for rail- 
ways in India— Great Indian Peninsular, 
500,000/. capital, and 166,666/. loan; East 
Indian, oe 12,000,000/. Another return 

ives the following comparative statement of 
the traffic on all the railways in the United 
Kingdom, for the five years ending June 30, 
1849 :-— : 

Years, Passengers. Receipts. Goods. 

1845, . .. 38,791,253 .... 3,976,341 .... 2,233,373 

1646. ... 43,790,083 .... 4,725,215.... 2,840,353 

2847,... 51,352,163 ....  5,148,002...,, 3,362,883 

070 sees 4,213,169 


EvELYN ON THE State oF Lonpon.—It 
may not be known to some of your readers 
that Evelyn wrote a pamphlet upon this sub- 
ject. This was nearly 200 years ago, and it is 
unnecessary to say how much greater the evils 
which he denounces have now become. After 
describing the “sweet and agreeable eminency” 
on which London is built, he enlarges much 
upon the great nuisance of such dense volumes of 
smoke continually poured forth from the facto- 
ries, so much as to poison all vegetable sub- 
stances. As to Smithfield marketand intramural 
burying,—upon the latter subject he says—* Is 
there under arbi such coughing and snuffling 
to be heard as in London churches? where the 
barking and spitting are incessant and most 
importunate; and truly am I persuaded that 
the frequency of churchyards and charnel- 
houses contaminates the air as well as the 
pumps and water.” He quotes against the 
driving of cattle through the streets the Lex 
Carnaria of the Romans,who absolutely forbade 
them to kill, or have slaughter-houses, within 
the walls of the city. His remedy I will quote 
in full :— I propose, therefore, that by an Act 
of this present Parliament this infernal nuisance 
be reformed, enjoining that all the works be 
removed five or six miles from London below 
the river Thames, or at least so far as to stand 
behind that promontory jutting out and securing 
Greenwich from the pestilential air of Plum- 
stead marshes—whereas, being seated behind 
that mountain, which seems to have been in- 
dustriously elevated, no winds, or other acci- 
dent whatever, can force it through that solid 
obstacle.”—S. 

ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION.—At the 
meeting held at Lyons Inn Hall, on Friday, 
the 15th of February, the president, Mr. C. 
Creeke, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
John P. Seddon, on ‘‘ Progress in Archi- 
tecture,” to which we shall recur hereafter. 
In the discussion which ensued, it was gene- 
rally agreed that progress is not to be looked 
for in the adoption, by common consent, of 
any new or universal style, or in the revival 
of any system of past ages; but by a 
straightforward attention to the necessities of 
construction, which, if studied simply, without 
reference to the trammels of past associations, 
must lead to an architecture in character with 
the wants and feelings of the age, which is 
essentially many-sided, commercial, practical, 
and economical; whereas in olden days the 
ecclesiastical, feudal, and kingly rule were suc- 
cessively predominant. The necessity was 
urged of architects themselves taking up their 
profession in a higher and purer spirit, refining 
their taste by a careful study of the beauty of 
form, especially as displayed in the vegetable 
world, and, in the most perfect of all forms, the 
human figure. Reference was made to works 
showing progress in the present day being not 
copies, but adaptations and improvements of 
pre-existing styles. Notice was then given 
that the arrangements had been concluded 
with the New Society of Water-colour Painters 
for holding the annual Architectural Exhibition 
in their Gallery in Pall Mall during the months 
of August and September, and the meeting 
was adjourned till FeLruary 29. 

Coat or Arms or CHESHIRE.—Some 
time ago, Colonel the Hon. Sir Edward Cust 
was requested by his brother magistrates of 
Cheshire to determine the arms of the county, 
with a view of having them placed in front of 
the county asylum. The manner in which the 
worthy colonel pursued the investigation was 
fully explained in the statement which he pre- 
sented to the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The arms are now completed, 
and the pediment over which they are placed 
is 36 feet by 7 feet 4 inches: on this rests the 
sword of Hugh Lupus, which forms the base- 
ment; and this is encircled with a ribbon, and 
the motto, Jure et dignitate gladii. In the 
centre of the arms are three garbs of wheat- 
sheafs ; the supporters are two wiverns of the 
order of dragons, grasping the feathers, allu- 
sive to the title of Chester, borne by the Prin- 
ces of Wales, and showing the connection 
with the Tudor sovereignty and the princi- 
pality. ‘The shield is crowned with an antique 
coronet, and as, Sir Edward Cust says, “ the 
earls of Chester were never earls of parlia- 
ment,” the coronet is “ not borne with a caul 
or bonnet.” The arms are surrounded with 
carved-work foliage, and were executed by 





1848. eee 57, cece 5,720,382 
1849... 60,998,159 ..., 6,105,975 5,094,925 





Mura. PAarntinGs In Paris.—Many old 
paintings have lately been discovered in 
churches in Paris and different of the 
country, after having been buried for centuries 
under coats of whitewash or plaster. 0 
the other day, in the cathedral of Clermont 
Ferrand, a fine fresco (?), dating from the four. 
teenth century, and representing Christ cruci. 
fied, with St. John and the Virgin Mary at 
the foot of the cross, was brought to light, 
The Paris correspondent of the Litera 
Gazette, says, “‘ These discoveries have, I hear, 
caused the Government to take measures for 
having all the cathedrals and churches of 
France minutely examined, as it is considered 
probable that there are an immense number of 
mural paintings still in existence, though all 
trace is lost of them beneath the whitewash of 
barbarians.” 


Youne Artists.—I have often observed 
in criticisms of the exhibitions of painting, 
that seldom, if ever, is a rising artist taken an 
account of, let his works be as good as the 
may ; the critics looking merely to those who 
have obtained names. I think, Mr. Editor, 
this is a hurtful mistake. The junior part of the 
profession ought to be spoken of (not passed 
over in the way they are) to encourage and 
spur them on to greater efforts. A young artist, 
sending year after year, and finding no notice 
taken of his work, must be discouraged. I do 
not of course mean to say all the works should 
be criticised, but those showing improvement 
and progress.—H. 


Pusiic Lipraries.—Mr. Ewart’s motion 
for leave to bring in a bill to enable town- 
councils to establish public libraries and 
museums, was agreed to without a word of 
dissent—indeed, without observation of any 
kind. Onthe motion of Mr. Ewart also the 
committee on public libraries has been re- 
appointed. 


PoLITICAL PRIVILEGES IN “ MODEL 
Hovusges.”—That persons who enter model 
lodgiag-houses may not wholly sacrifice their 
right to a voice in the election of Members of 
Parliament, I would suggest that the parties 
occupying the dwellings should be furnished 
with a ballot-box when elections are going on, 
and that the majority of votes govern the pro- 
prietors in voting. KE. 


Look ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT.— 
It is known to all the world that immense 
fluctuation has taken place in the price which 
the share-market affixed to railway shares in 
1845 compared with that which it affixes in 
1850; but still it may not be a minute mis- 
spent to look at the following pictures for the 
sake of the contrast :— 


Prices quoted, Aug. 20, 1845. 


Prices quoted, Feb. 2, 1850. 
Price. 


Price. 


2. 

Londonand North West- 

ern, 100/. paid 
Great Western, .100/. paid 68 
York and North Midland, 

501, paid ......eeeeee 18$ 
Midland, 1007. paid .... 44 
Caledonian, 50/. paid .. 12 
Oxford, Worcester, and 

Wolverhampton, 50/. ‘s 


ee ewer esersnere 


é 
London and North West- 
ern, 1002, paid 
Great Western, 80/. paid 212 
York and North Midland, 
uP Ree 108 
Midland, 100/. paid .... 
Caledonian, 5/. paid.... 
Oxford, Worcester, and 
Wolverhampton, 2}i. 


eee eeeeenseseee 


The causes of this grievous fluctuation are 
also pretty well known. The principal are— 
mismanagement, parliamentary oppression, 
shareholders’ weakness and folly, and the 
public’s want of confidence. — Herapath’s 
Journal. 


— 




















TENDERS 5 
" For the Lincolnshire Lunatic Asylum : Mr. J. K. Hamil- 
ton, architect :— 
W. and T. Cooper, Derby........ £43,000 
Hutchinson and Son, Hull ...... 40,900 
C. Ward, Lincoln ........--+0 40,010 
C. Bennet, London-road, Lynn .. 39,700 
W. Sissons, Brook-street, Hull .. 39,500 
C. Lindley, Mansfield .......++- 500 
Lucas and Son, Lowestoft ...... 38,115 
T. and W. Piper, London........ 37, 
J. W. Costar, London .......-++ 36,452 
Neale and Wilson, Grantham...; 36, 
Trego, London .........e+sse+e 35,978 
G. Myers, London (accepted) ....' 32,870 
j= - 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
To be held during the ensuing week. 


TuxrspAy, 26.—Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m- 
THurspay, 28.—Royal Society; 83 p.m. ; 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. by 

Faipay, March 1,— Archeological 





Mr. George Haswell, of Chester.  - 


Architectural Association, 8 p.m. 


i 





Society of An- ~ 
Institute, 4 p-msj ; 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ Covent Garden Churchyard.”*—In reply to several in- 
yiries, we are enabled to state that the circumstances 
evel, on inquiry, worse, if anything, than were set forth 
fy our correspondents. 

“ Drainage of London.””—** V. Y.’s’’ proposed ‘ Cloaca 
maxima, carried from Wandsworth, or further westward, 
through the lowest parts of Battersea, South Lambeth, 
Walworth, Camberwell, Deptford, Greenwich, and Wool- 
wich, &c., emptying itself into reservoirs in the marshes 
eastward of that place,’’ in lieu of the Thames, is not a new 
suggestion... ' ao 

“Ww. H.’” (printed for private circulation: address the 
writer, Perrymead, Bath), “R. D.,” “ R. W. D-” (dimen- 
sions of both theatres will be found in Tz BuiLpeER), “ H. 
M. P.,” “C. F.,”? “J. G.” (the statue stands on a mass 
of rock,—not a column), “J. H.,”” “ H.M.,” ‘ M. P.,” 
«7, and C.,” ‘ The President,” ‘* W. A.,” ‘ Subscriber 
from Commencement,”’ ‘‘ M. J. S.”? (a really good article 
would probably command a sale: we must decline, 


however, to advise), ‘‘ A Subscriber,’? Hull, ‘‘ A. 
” Liverpool (all right; shall hear from us), “E. 
E.,” ‘‘M. A. S.’? (we cannot say), ‘* W. B.,” Bir- 


mingham (see last number), ‘‘ J. L. D.,” “ B. B.” (we will 
endeavour to obtain the number for him. The article is in 
type), “ F. W. S.,” “TT. H. L.,”? “ M.”? Dublin (will 
probably appear), “A Builder’ (we must decline to adju- 
dicate, as we might mislead without full information), 
“ w, C.’? (superseded), ‘‘ A Three Years’ Subscriber’’ (we 
cannot take the responsibility of advising emigration, 
not knowing our correspondent’s position, &c., but 
would certainly recommend it to his inquiry), ‘‘ A Sub- 
scriber for Six Years’? (we will learn for him), 
“J, D. W.? — ‘* Architectural Publication Society’s 
Illustrations,”’ Part I., for 1850; ‘* Vacher’s Parliamentary 
Companion,’? February, 1850; ‘* Photogenic Manipula- 
tion,” by R. J. Bingham (Geo. Knight); ‘‘ Sanitary Pro- 
gress:”” Fifth Report of National Philanthropic Association 
(Hatchard, 1850); ‘‘ Original Papers read before Syro- 
Egyptian Society.’’ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 


ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these onan objects are secured, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 
46, Leicester-square, 





TO BUILDERS. 
RAWING-ROOM STOVES, with 


ormolu ornaments, two fires, 5 guineas ; improved kitchen- 
ranges, wrought-iron ovens, 4 feet_stoves, 7 guineas,—H. WATSON, 
Manufacturer, 19, Wilson-street, Finsbury. 


QYLVESTER'S GRATES.—These Grates 


do not now require either description or recommendation 
their unequalled comfort and economy in fuel having been tested 
with perfect satisfaction, by numbers of the nobility and first 
families in the kingdom. 

The improvements poountly patented do away with the necessity 
ofan ashes-pit, and obviate difficulty in fixing. They are made 
in every style of elegance, from the specimen exhibited by the 
Society of Arts in London in 1848, and in the Birmingham Expo- 
sition of this year, down to the most inexpensive form for a bed- 





room. 
May be had from the Manufacturers, through the Ironmongers 
generally in town and country. 


rv 
EANE, DRAY, & DEANE’S PATENT 
FIRE LUMP STOVE, adapted to the drawing-room, 
dining-room, and library, has three main qualifications which 
entitle it to public favour, and which have already secured for it 
the public preference. First, it isso cheap that the cost of a patent 
Fire Lump, together with a chimney-piece, does not exceed the 
yeu of a common stove by itself; second, its ae of radiati: 
eat is greater than that of any other stove existence; and, 
ly, its economy of fuel is so considerable, that where it is 
ado the expense of coal will redu by one half The 
sides, and bottom of the Patent Fire Lump Stove are all in 
one, Ithas no bottom grating, and the only metallic substance 
about it which comes in contact with the fire is the bars, while the 
fire part of the stove is so constructed that, as the fuel burns, it 
drops toacentre. The Patent Fire Lump Stove has the unqualified 
Tecommendation of the first architects of the day. 
DEANE, DRAY,and DEANE, London Bridge. 





BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN = STONE MERCHANTS, 


List of prices, also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
furnished on application, 





yy . = 
ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 
 BASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fireguods, Fire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landinzs, &c., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
Pipes, Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
uff, &c. 


’ 

ATH STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &.. that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSHAM DOWN and other BATH 
STONE will always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 

at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


ATH STONE.—Messrs. DANIEL and 


CHARLES JONES announce to Architects and Builders, 
that they continue to supply the FARLEIGH ani COMBE DOWN 
STONE of the best qualities upon the most reasonable terns.— 
Bradford, Wilts. 


ATH STONE DEPOT, Great Western 
Railway, Paddington. —EDWARD FLUESTER (late 
Agent for Job Picter) respectfully thanks builders and others for 
the kind support he has received during his Agency, and havin 
taken the Business on his own account, hopes that, by supplying a 
kinds of Rath and Painswick Stone of the best quality, and at the 
lowest prices, to merit a continuance of their favours. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS— 


Mr. MAGNUS begs to announce that his PRICE LIST of 
PLAIN and ENAMELLED SLATE for 1850 is NOW READY, 
and can be had on application at the Manufactory, 39 and 40 
Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 


TIRLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 

WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 

rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 
e sent on application (post peaene made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The pricesare under those advertised for inferior slates. 


QAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 

PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf. Pimlico. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works, 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5l. upwards. Specimens on view of the Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular styles, 

ALTAR TABLETS Illuminated. 
ohne a retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 

MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD. 
STONES, &c., in great variety of design. Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are respectfully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Chimney-pieces—cheap and good. 

DATRIES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
MINTON’S Encaustic and White or Blue and White Porcelain 
Tiles in great bry Ay irixy 

A GOOD MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
RTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 


EVON WHARF, REGENT’S CANAL, 
Mile-end.— YORKSHIRE PAVING, SELF-FACED and 
SAWN SLABS, STEPS. LANDINGS, and all kinds of STONE, 
can be supplied by JOHN KNIGHT and SON, cheaper than at 
any other place in London. Depét for the DEVON HAYTOR 
GRANITE COMPANY, granite curb steps, tramstones, pitching, 
and blocks of any size. Blue lias, grey stone, and chalk lime, 
cement, hair, glazed stone-ware drain pipes, &c. 


ANSTONE STONE WHARYH, 

STANGATE.—Mr. GRISSELL has the honour to inform 
Architects and Builders that he has made arranzements for the 
SUPPLY of the ANSTONE STONE for all building purposes, and 
which can now be seen at the above wharf by application to Mr. 
W. G. WARDLE, of whom every information can be obtained. 

N.B. The stone used in the erection of the New Houses of Parlia- 
ment was supplied EXCLUSIVELY from these quarries. 





























OT-WATER APPARATUS.—The 

attention of architects, builders, and others is respectfully 

requested to BENJ AMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heating 

churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing and 

fans manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 

: ap speoen — every variety of purpose for which artificial 
8 





Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
bui ave been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom ¢) + were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
en, alao heir willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 

BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
hew factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. 


UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCIION, 


bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 

Roads, Garde: and for Liquid Manure. BRICK- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wro ht and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
te and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 


BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 








T0 BUILDERS AND PLUMBEKS 


[HE attention of the 
Trade is called to 


JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

Vhich is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 

With which it works. 
wy, the introduction of the vibrating 
the cumbrous carr age and ex- 
Pensive slings and guides sre unneces- 
pf Tendering the —_ considerably 
Bee Pumps made on the old plan. 

nea dene a for ; 

cepth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 


JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
rescent, J. ¥ 


ewin-street, London, 


ufacturers and Patentees. 


PLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
NQ, For Railway Companics, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, Fire Gas Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
Robes; git HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZED INDIA- 
and aci HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
ioe thout injury—do not or stiff in any tem- 
as they require no 
well adapted for 
Gardens, Liquid 
Made pony where sa geen pipe is 
sizes, from }inch bore upwards, and of an 
fith to order. Vuleanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
MS-taps, copper read be attached 



























- “+e 
NSTON STONE, used for Building the 

New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


¢c. &e. 

W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
basin, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Any further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 


Burton-crescent. 
AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 


EXTERNAL WORKS.—LUARD, BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quorry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 
AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
Department.—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer than Portland, price and labour of working about 


the same. 

RANVILLE STONE from Ranville Quarries, near Caen, Nor 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and Jabour similar to Caen Stone.—Depét, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridge, Westminster ; No.8 Wharf, 
Paddington Basin ; Northern arf, Battle-bridge; and Ken- 
sington Basin.—Information_and samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 


Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at the 
above low price, and the work fearenters — ie, to JOHN PIL- 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU'S BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE. 
14. JOHNSTREET, ADELPHL — N.B. Country Agents and 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 
for covering bridges and arches, 











. 70 BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
FRITH, Plumber, &c., 18, Nelson-street, 

e@ City-road, begs to call attention to the followi low 
prices :—}-inch, 3 inch, aud inch joints at 9d. each; lead laid at 
1s. 9d. per cwt. ; Pb. and D. traps made at 7s. 6d. each. 





TO ENGINEERS AND GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 
E very bess SCREW COCKS (brass- 
faced) that can be made are offered at the following prices: 
With either Spigot and Faucet, or Flanche Ends, at per inch, 
2 3 and 4 5to9 10 to 15 in. 
15s, 14s. 13s, 128, 
Lithographs of the various construc'ions, with prices attached 
will be forwarded on application to BARRETT, EXALL, and 
ANDREWES, Kates Grove Ironworks, Reading. 





CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &e. 


AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 
A Ans Vig Eten ae, un a 
round and 0. @. Gutters, Bocket Pipes for W 2 ae Oe Flanch 


Ovons of every ion, fitted comp! be had in sets or in 
—Prices all com on. taken to any 
extent. Goods landed, A powerful crane, 








R OUG H PLATE GLASS. — TO BE 


LD, al uantity of small-sized ROUGH PLATE 
GLASS, suitable ay Sains workshops, &c., at a very reduced 
price.—Apply at the Soho Plate Glass Warehouse, 26, o-square, 


OHO CROWN, SHEET, PATENT 
PLATE, ORNAMENTAL, and PLATE GLASS WARE- 
HOUSE, 26, Soho-square, London.—ALFRED GOSLETT 
to call the attention of the trade to his large and valuable STOC 
Fo — — ee ne pA he whieh e can offer at the very 
owest wholesale prices, delive: er crates, as manufac 
tured, or cut to clssend glazed. 


ATENT PLATE GLASS. — HETLEY 

and CU. beg to inform Architects, Builders,and the Trade 

generally, that their new Tariff of PRIGES for the above is now 

y, and will be forwarded on application. A REDUCTION of 

about 40 per cent. has been made on the usual Glazing sizes.— 

Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental Window-Glass Warehouse, 35, 
Soho-square, London.—ROUGH PLATE GLASS. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS,—I beg 
to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which [ can 
execute orders, [am enabled to reduce my former prices consider- 
a The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PR FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PEK FOOT RUN. A large quan 
tity of the cheapest patterns Moto in stock. Pmboowng ana 
nted work on the most moderate terms.—CHARLES LONG, 
0.1, King-street. Baker-street, Portman-square.- Cash only. 


and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


© attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 

of their PATENT PLATE GLASS. BRITISH PLATE silvered 
and for elazing, of unrivalled quality and finish. houGH 
PLATE, CROWN, SHEET. COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL 
GLASS, in oy variety, of the best manufacture, and at the 
lowest terms. ist of prices, ‘estimates, and-every information 
sent on ‘application. THE ROYAL ARMS, richly painted on 
lass,—size, 86 inches by 58,—well adapted for a public Company's 

all; to be seen at their warehouse, 315. Oxford-street. 


ARYLEBONE LEAD, GLASS, and 
COLOUR WAREHOUSE, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS 
WORKS, 15, LISSON-GROVE NORTH, NEW ROAD,—I beg to 
announce to architects and builders, that I have succeeded to the 
very old established business carried on in the above F penny and 
while Lam determined to keep no inferior articles in my stock, I 
am able, by carefully watchin: the markets, and adhering to 
the system of BUYING and SELLING for CASH, to supply all 
plumbing, painting, glazing and decorating materials and tools, at 
he lowest current prices. 1 would erpecially invite the attention 
of architects, &c.,to my DECORATIVE GLASS, which I execute 
wholly upon the premises’; and by Pua attention, and the em- 
esi 




















ployment of first-rate workmen, I am able to present every de- 

scription, pes yee both in design and execution—Gas and 

Lamp Shades and Glasses in every variety. SAMUEL K. BLAND, 
*,* Completeprice lists forwarded on application. 


7 ° 

HE ROYAL PATENT DECORATIVE 
a GLASS WORKS —The Proprietor begs to direct the atten- 
tion of Merchants, Shippers, Public Companies. Architects, 
Builders, the Trade, and the public generally, to his VITRIFIED 
LACE PATTERN GLASS, ,which is a unique and 
representation of net or muslin curtains, with embroidered 
borders, Also a large assortment of patterns and designs in 
painting and embossing, admirably adapted for window-blinds, 
picture-galleries, panellings, red ceil: os pe. churches, 
museums, _pasite offices, &c. The Patent faive Glass adds 
very materially to the decoration of apartments, without obstruct- 
ing the light; it may made of any description of pattern and 
design. The first artists of the day are engaged inthis department. 
Exporters and merchants will find the Patent Decorative Glass an 
excellent article of export to America and the British depend- 
encies, ; 

Specimens of every description can he seen at the works, 21, 
Castle-street, Southwark bridge-road, where a tariff may be ob- 
tained. T. CARTISSER, Resident Manager. 

INTON and CO.’2S ENCAUSTIC and 

other PATENT TILES for Churches, Entrance Halls, 

Conservatories, Balconies, &c., Antique, Geometrical, and Alham- 
bric Mosaics, manufactures of a hig y decorative character and 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles d 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture, Whi 
Tiles for Baths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges may be had in 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge, 
London, and at their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-T rent, Staffordshire, 


OOFING SLATES, &c.—JAMES 
KAYE respectfully invites Builders aud all other persons 
requiring building materials to purchase from his stock, which 
always contains Roofing Slates of every size, Slate Slabs, Portland 
and York Stone, G and pes. Furnace Bri 
Tiles, Cement, Laths, Lime, Cement and Red Chimney-pots, &c, 
He begs to submit present 7 for best Bangor slates, per 
1,200, viz. :—Duchesses, 100. 5s,; Marchionesses, 71. 15s. ; Countesses, 


6l. 7s. 6d. ; Viscountesses, 4J. 103. ; Queens, Imperials, Ladies, &.— 
Bridge-row Wharf, Pimlico, 5@ ‘ 


HITE SUFFOLK and RED FACING 


BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded bricks to any 
pattern.—Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington- 
crescent. Newington ts. 

N.B. Cowley and Kent Bricks of every description, and Kentish 
Ragstone direct from the quarries, at a reduced price. 























RICKS.—In consequence of the low price 

at which Brickmakers have, for some time past, been - 

chasing Ashes and Breeze, H. DODD is enabled to offer his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices; and as h 

fields are only a quarter of an hour’s walk from the City, H. D. 






earnestly requests purchasers will favour him with a visit, in order 
to inspect his stock and to judge for themselves. 

Marle Cutters......... . 80s. per thousand, 

Yellow Seconds....... - 523, ° 

Pale Seconds . -. 50s. * 

Paviors ..... «. 428. ” 


38s. 
, and Place Bricks, at equally 
low prices. These bricks are sound, well burnt, and unusually free 
from defects ; a very large proportion of the Stocks being suitable 
for external facing. They will be delivered at the above prices any- 
where within two miles of the fields. 

Apply to HENRY DODD and Co., at the Counting boas, 
Hoxton Brickfields, Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 


Hoxton. 
N.B. Red Pit of approved quality, constantly on sale, u 
reasonable a ag tae eveciion of walls, where it is desirable 
that thework should be kept as free from damp as possible , this 
sand, from its not cquieiaing ony saline matter, is ledged 
to be preferable to river san 











MPROVEMENTS IN STABLE 
FITTINGS.— e3 building or altering their stables should 
notice MAPPLEBECK and LOWES NEW PATTERN RACKS, 
MANGERS, STALL DIVISIONS, DRAINS, &c.—Stove Grate 
and Kitchen Fegge Warehouse, Bull Bing, Smithfield, ss 
Gloucester-street, ingham.— Drawings prices may be 
on application, or by post. 


I RON HOUSES, WAREHOUSES, &c.— 
pate a EE 
on the Best principle of construction, covered with ~s nom ieee 
Ton, 0: —.. . 
| and Iron F 
ori = es, beng Oe = : ron Founding, as usual. 








ALKER'S PATEN T A CORRUGATED 
, rrugated ron Roof Portable 
pos 9 al ae Phy aller, son of Hichard Walker, the or 


i 


anufacturer and patentee of corrugated who retired in 
185, ctuliy solitaire from all likely to require the 
above. invg are ag consistent with good workman- 
ship. houses of the first-class, for 


can en to 
hom J. W. has had the works. He also 
Tals anion at on hd e's ces, ental Homa 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Fxs. 23, 1850. 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 

8 8 (late William Clea rel et Wim Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin 

to acquaint Builders and the at he has now co hand, 

his Manufactory (the first of its ina'e vol established), a ve 

m: d Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE- 

PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 

all sorts, from } inch to1}inch thick, planed | ds a \ony 

4d thickness, and dt tly Reduced Pri Timber, 

geminy ati: Be perk Gears ae Geil 

nery. ~ rs y ve’s 
Flooring 4p fon-road, Pimlico 


LOORING--ALFRED ROSLING begs 
to inform his customers and the trade generall ak 
yin very mylene materially REDUCED the PRICES of his RYE fLOOR 
ARDS, of which } he has in stock an extensive assoriment. To 
oe rw rehasers of e quantity of freshl eh boards A. R. is able 
offer a great reduction upon his curren! trices, to avoid the 
Seppaae of oes oy A the drying oe. M dings 2 great 
va repare: @ very superior manner.—Southwark- 
bridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1849. 


PHowas ADAMS, , Mahogany 3 and Timber 

















— manent Bermoni mtorr Sout sires pee the 
Ati, a, Care NG's "SHARON ED FLOORING at 

Puss sRICES Y ADVERTISED; also Eee 
boa: and ies THA fad ord from the very best material, and 


ina one aged yee — ealsand scantlin ofevery dimension ; 
mah ogany. , cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, 
goods ir lathe’: wheelwrights’ goods. All sawn and prepa: 
is (except 4 timber) delivered free of expense. Sawing charged at 
i prices ery, extensive drying-sheds. 
ON. Sevctish mber taken in exchange for foreign. 


RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 
FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 
i4 in. yellow, per sq. .... a ot 1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138. 0d, 





1 oe s, 6d. «= eeee Le, Od, 
“2 9 * las. od Ee iene 
Widths measured being wrought. Quantities not less than 


after 

thirty eqn ares Gelivered within 5 miles free, 

iat Poel, EL i eee, and CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
lis, King’s-road, Chelsea. 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


and gm 3 Fo Se , Sawn on iy a. at approved a arp 


Boards, &c., atche ER ‘aten\ 
Machinery hem Mills have ail the Fe. vantages Raa Ra an 
ngpeing connected with the ehpuaes by the Coos 


ed from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
w Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
W.B. Estimates given ur Sawing and Planing. 


ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 


PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere- Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Brid SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches execu’ with the greatest. despatch and _ punctu- 
it: A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
OULDING p cogesting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
¥ paaety co an extensive assortment of Gry prepa prepared 
LOORING BOARDS. of all qualities and at r 


H ILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 

MPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK. ROAD 

OITy-ROAD vag be by vite the attention of bee carpenters 
e 


lected sto consisti of a 
of TIMBER. OALS P 

















PLANKS, and BAT- 
, of every description, and *thoro’ ly seasoned. They also 

i constantly on pond and for immediate use, white and 
yellow llow prepared F OORING BOARDS of all thiokn and 
lining, cut ar planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 

And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices 


0! RDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 
RVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 

STONE: Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.—TAYLOR 
‘WILLIAMS, and JORDAN beg to call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new feature of their establishment, and, at the 
same time, to h— their numerous patrons and friends for the 
very liberal support they have lately experienced, which, they 
assure them on = Tay ¢, it will be their constant endeavour to 
po nth heir customers an increasing share of the ad- 
m the constant gn Sy: in the machinery 
which th ate ys Am have just oa in applying to the production of 
= Sen — cate carving in Oaen and other freestones, and in 
mar 


t W. and J. particularly solicit the attention of architects 
and builders to the fact bane the = of this machinery, a ve: 
large saving, both of time and money, is effected,— so grend, in 
that in many cases they can deliver a well-finished article in Caen 
in cement, while their 





stone for less meee © than it can be obtained 
‘wood-carving some —_ be found to come into close com- 
petition with the oon kinds of epageeuen ornament.—For prices 
d estimates apply at 154, Strand. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM CHARLES BARRY, ESQ. 
Westminster, May 16th, 1848. 

cat Satna > reply to your letter requesting my opinion 0 of 
aw vatent Carving Machinery, I have much pleasure in 
oe of more than two rahe" in its ees 20 

e 


the aren on of the wood carvings ° House 0 
other ents rd the New Serer. © Westminster, that 
enabl make the most favourable Sack concerning it, and to 


sad that i it has ho than justified the f avourable terms in which 
recommended it in 1845 to her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods 
and Works fer adoption.—I remain, Cohenes, A ry ie ae 





Messrs. Taylor, Williams,and J Wh 


PATENT HANDRAILS WITHOUT 


HEADING J OINss, now so well known and justly appre. 


itv Hil baton the most eminent Architects. 

MELVILL Builders, and the ba get in — 
ving recen' 

vhich, ~~ causing @ sav 

acility to 


f fuel. 7 a orwins Trine 
I: , and othe greener 
the en of the work, he is enabled to make a re- 
luction of 10 per cent. on his former prices. Prices and patterns 
rwarded to any part of the country (on a Fangg nome be given)- 
and ‘Architects. or Builders ted on in London.— 64, John 
street, Fitzroy-square, Lond 


INC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 


MINING COMPANY, is th i ¢ purest known, free from alloy 
8 





mized b 
nes ag 


mated 
c 








iron, lead, or sulphur. noe i ter for b 
&e.,' and ye for shi ip sheath ¥ "be lian brass 
pad ndiés of all di 77 . oe be at the following 
ite’, who have always a large in hand :— 


London—Messrs. Charles = staseiptip Mr, Charles J 
Mg. William Skirrow — ee 


—Mr. John Barwell. 
Li '— Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart an 
Manchester— Messrs. Richard Johnson my Brother. 
jocge-_ Hewes, J.G, and 


and Co, 


ee rite 
ine rr 3 ta Migs perenne © ely peek pet 


one thind ot ch 
he ahi se eleeens from five to,six vears, comes two- 
pn a 


Henne Gan pee 
ete of ria rata ee the murveyor of the 


ieee 











APIER MACHE and CARTON PIERRE 

ENRICHMENTS MANUFACTORY, 49 and 50, Rathbone 

vee Cte + — N poe pee 8 beg the attention of Ax. | 
eco} 0) ant 880: 

of 2 pega in ovale diln, coveted ta et hides dom 


of a: 
The faciliti repeated enlargement of means gate 
GEORGE Tie BON and SONS to the 
works of the above on = dose advantageous materials 
a cost considerably wn method, while for ality. 
relief and finish, they 1 flatter th 


canal ves they stand unriv: 
e Quarto Work ¢ of their EN RICHMENTS 


























ublished—a 
with na mensions for ce and price. 
yr SS:SCOCUBELIZABBETTHAN 
ye CE peer? CHIMNEY 
000 SHAFTS. 
q On§ AUSTIN and SEELEY 
beg to remind the trade that 


they keep the most extensive 
stock of 


ELIZABETHAN AND 
GOTHIC 
CHIMNEY-TOPS, 


and ay shall be happy to 
forward am rn-sheet to 
any one di siring it. 


NEW-ROAD, 
REGENT’S-PARK. 


<————— 
(2 
=o 
© 


r™ 








La 

















D’ °"S PATENT WIND-GUARD.— 

Thousands of smoky chimneys have been cured by simpl 

applying at the top of the chimney this unequalled, useful, an: 

invention.—To be had a3 usual, of the pee anne tn and 

sole proprietor, CHAS, W. WHITE, at the | manufactory for the 

same, Patent Ventilating Works, Commercial. Pimlico ; and 
of Messrs. GU RN ERS, 77, Queen-street, Cheapo 


Ww M.OATLEY & SON’S (REGISTERED) 
IMPROVED ORLY ACTING va ee for carry- 
ng off all impure air, whether arising fro -¥ — or ot ees 
pe adapted od — of fae B other e argo pullding®. 0 ae 
vate dwellings.—F'or pai culars, apply ‘L 
and SON, House Decorators, &c., 25, ‘Aldermanbury, Ci ‘ity’. 








GREEN’S REGISTERED WIND-GUARD. 

By this simple contrivance a) ar od in rooms is tho- 
roughly prevented in all winds. It can be fixed 
securely on the ne a (by any person) in a few 
minutes; it makes no noise, and can be cleaned out 


by Mag ‘vo common mae every machine Buste 
had at ° ace, n-8qu: 
ul. London ‘back of the church) rice, from 6s. to tot 3a 6d. 
> For the size take the outside diameter of the top 


the po 





N.B. Agents wanted. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.— 
“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


J. WILSON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 
Chimneys, 1, Vale-pl lace, Hammersmith, 

inform architects, surveyors, builders, and 
pers, that he can Fay og a perfect cure of 
chi: maneys from smoking into rooms, and on heed 
equitable terms of “* No cure no pay.” 
and testimonials of the highest Y sespectebility 
can be given. 


N.B. WILSON & Co.’s PATENT CHIMNEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Chimaegs, which 
have been extensively for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to cnet ofthe King- 
dom on receipt of a Posteo ce order. ces 
and prospectuses by same of post. Licenses 
granted to manufactur: 

maniwennenn-iaab PLACE. 
HAMMERSMITH, MIDDLES Ex. 


R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 


























With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
mprovements. generally, 
REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
nies sla, by 8 UNT. . 4 sine, 16 8 
Plain Iron Valve ......... en 6 % ¥ tial 
Bronzed and Leathered .......... 7 
panned, white with Goldlines 11 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 7 
Brass Front, d. or ee . 26 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... 19 0 seccccese Stadssed . 0 
Ventnor. of of any deseription made» to order. 
. 55, Wych-street 


anifactured . &. 53, 54. 
smn London.— cab alee orders payable at 180, Strand. 


MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHIMNEY 
VENTILATORS, 


























drawing-roo! agorn ms, bed-roo pareees offices, ty &e., 
from 3s. 6d. poe poe RT rr POTTS = 
~—— 65, York. Westminster, , Lenton, don. 
matte ranges, rain-water pipes. pes, gutters, and builders’ ironmon. 
as low as any house in London. Delivered free within 5 miles 


wma 














UILDFORD GREY STONE and 
WHITE LIME WORKS—JOHN DAVIS and SON beg 











respectfully to announce that th redi in 
Does of thelr lim mes, ag stated below ener ae 
LIME AT THE KILNS.—G , aeme mo lime, from 7d. - 
bushel, to aid body a Soe ee oe 
3 U1 m 
¢ above will be delivered for tid Lime ass, fon Ey Pd 
the country according to the distance. 
JOHN aris and Bd beg to inform Builders, ; Peeayers, 
ns, P d the public in that their Limes are 
of superior and perfectly free 
Key fd PU, men are considered to 
be superiog $0 Gay Gils covnary their limes hav: 
ms Fall number # yo ai the construction 
and nd. durability ar oe seuficeatly ivi ed Goa and BON’S 


above od sacs ceaneanily Wena aren 





T° CONSUMERS of PLASTER of PARIS, 
ot Aries imental ear a 
apolica cation Address, W. B. WILKINSON, Pradhoo-street, 42 


TKINSONS CEMENT,—This Cement 

has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, pee 
Jong detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit t for use on 
its arrivalin London. By the ai saggy ec now made, ¢, the Cement 
bd espe pmo rem era ee 
na aud genuine y the sole > 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. WHITE 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS, 
for internal stucco, are employed very advantageo i. 
place of wood for Eig architraves, and panel mo 
and for in-door floo ring. instead of stone. The pesaliar ey 
= PARIAN Cement A of its being pain or pape 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render | it aS 
portant substitute for common plastering in those sz where 
edition and beauty of finish are essential—J. B HITE ay 
ONS, Millbank-strect, Westminster, Patentees -e KEEN: 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


’ 
ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 
J.B, WHITE and SONS, pomenes all the epTopertis ot 
the best 5 Cement, but_has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 
vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour. 
ing Employed as an byeemaie mortar for brickwork, it carries 
sues 89 Ss measures of sand to one of cement, and is’ roved 
to become harder and stronger n oon ah portions than 
A. Cement with but one measure of is fo prope con. 
necting power, combined yet its ‘eminently «. ae ponpdl 
point it out as the fittest mate 
ment walls, the lining of sai oy igen 4 
those purposes where strength and a perfect ae eet ae water are 
uired. 


anufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Millbank-street, 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, Liverpool. Wa. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by we ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs, ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. 
reference to No. 

















riority of their Cement is 
ae ® for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 
the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
» alities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
ement ; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set 
from five minutes. For all purposes that Cement is 
cable the MODINE & etors challenge competition.—Orders recei by 
Messrs. ASPDIN, and Company, at their tee: 
Northfieet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall; 
also at their Depdt, 46, Mantect tivech Liverpool. 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 

ALL INTERNAL a eas WHERE PLASTERING 
S REQUIRED. 
This invaluable REP. has now been before the public so many 





ears, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
e that it is unnecessary comment on its merits, 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON howerer feel called upon too 


that from the greater extent of — which a given quantity 
MARTIN’S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in. 
ternal use, there will be found a om of 16} per cent. in 
full 7 per oe less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
therefore woke with greater facility, making together the enor- 
mous —— of full ipa ned THREE PER CE T. ; its advan- 
speci herefore cannot admit of doubt. 

mens, showi x ped Ferny Ley wy and ap ath ability to 

and conampentel may ie seen; al 7 Genene 

Pay quantity, obtained of f Messrs. STEVENS and 
Plaster and Cement Works, 186, Drury-lane, London. Be 
Derwent Mill, Derby. 


(THE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, wiich you supplied at Meera. J.&R. moniaa> 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the prema, es every story ; alt 
about ten thousand yards superficial upon recently bui 
walls, and a small portion upon ti ty rtitions, and that vi 
the most perfect and satisfactory result. I feel it also n 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably follo 
on the next day & the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both > b 
and for the occupation of the establishment. IT am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most rn hy 
in Stel ae cqetedions, and fully justifies that which I was e given to 
understan hat it was an extraordinary material. I 
right to prone that Tam at the present time having a great extent 

similar work executed at another of — og time 
and the quality of the work are eof the utmost ee 

ed) JNO. WALLEN, Architect, “Tondon. 
To Messrs, Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 


REAVES’ S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
ARWICKSHIRE CEMENT BLUE SAWN FLAG 
GING STONE, and MARBLE WO WORK K8, WARWICK. 


E 
Messrs. Rutty and Verey, 2, South Wharf, Paddington. 
Messrs. Gladdish’s, Pe: ae ere, La ay aor 
Mr. J.  Thompean. Back Ki np ee 
Mr. T. wane 1, Royal Bank. cilaing vLiverpook 
a rg eo Linenhall-street, 
, 108 Fargas, Semel 

Mr. J. 7 Bonen: Ber -street, Birmingham. of 
And can be delivered by the Proprictor’s own boats to any part 
the kingdom. 


M ERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 
MENT is ready foruse,is simple in its application, 
ONE-S GHTH bm cost of oil paint ; for beauty it is re 
oe other materials used on the fronts of T,ouses, givi — 
appearance of FINE CUT STONE; can be used at once 
on Roman cement or other p’ is particularly 
ulated for country houses, villas, or gate entran ces that 
oa soiled or dingy, which can ay beautified in any wont 
at a ing @oet.—Sold in casks of 1.9, and 3 owt, af Bf 15s 
21s. Weadh. BELL and Co., 16, Basing-lane, Cheapside. 


KVANS'S | MINERAL OXIDE PAINTS. 


Offices, 8, pw ean London. 




















Stone or drab, oxide of zinc........++ am. pn owe 
Black, oxide of lead......... * = 
Date brown, oxide ofiron .. 





of ue vas and upwards are Bh 
pa tps he Mineral Oxide Paints ee be found 
more deren , and at the ome 5 bey more ——— 
fag Ay whey 8 are te agen pe gene e arniee tow 


d di Th 
dof against a OY. ee action, gaa, oe a at water. *piretios 


r use are affixed to every package. 


ATENT pe ZINC PAINT— i 











For m Y its adhesiveness is ul- 
hich it renders equal to 
ears 
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